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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_— >-— 
N Friday week in the French Chamber of Deputies 
M. Delcassé made a defence of his foreign policy for the 
first time since be was compelled to resign office more than 
two years ago. It was a most skilful and eloquent review of 
his conduct, and its effect on the Chamber was only a fore- 
taste of the deep interest it has caused throughout Europe. 
M. Delcassé explained how the future of France in the 
Mediterranean was involved in Morocco. France had given 
Germany no pretext for interference, as Germany had been 
treated on the same terms as Russia. Germany was annoyed 
at seeing France slip away from her hegemony in Europe, and 
her wrath was really directed against the Entente Cordiale. 
It was said that a refusal by France to go to the Algeciras 
Conference would have meant war. M. Delcassé absolutely 
denied this. The Government which got rid of his services 
was simply deceived by a campaign of intimidation. No war 
was ever possible. But as it was, France in consenting to 
work in Morocco under the surveillance of Europe had 
abandoned all that was characteristic in her policy. He had 
voted in favour of the Algeciras Act later, not because he 
approved of it, but because it was then necessary to support 
the Government. All the understandings and alliances for 
which he was responsible between France and other Powers 
had been pacific in intention and practice. The debate was 
concluded on Tuesday, when M. Pichon briefly reiterated the 
policy of the Government, and what amounted to a vote of 
confidence was carried by the large majority of 436 votes 
to 51. 


On Tuesday a Blue-book was issued containing the corre- 
spondence on the Asiatic question in the Transvaal. Perhaps 
the most interesting despatch is that in which Lord Selborne 
replied on July 8th, 1907, to Lord Elgin’s dissatisfaction with 
the Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment Act. On behalf of 
the Transvaal Government, Lord Selborne defended the 
“finger-print law,” and made what for his purpose was 
certainly a telling reference to the use of finger-print identifi- 
cation in India. He referred Lord Elgin to the book called 
“ Classification and Uses of Finger-Prints,” by Sir E. R. Henry, 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police, in which Sir E. Henry (who 
was formerly an official in India under Lord Elgin himself) 
explains that in India the system has not been restricted to 
criminals, but has been “introduced into all branches of 
public business.” Lord Selborne added: “ A system in which 
apparently the people of India contentedly acquiesce cannot 
be intolerable when applied to Indians elsewhere.” As for 
the restriction of Indian immigration under the new laws, the 





Blue-book contains expressions of opinion by Mr. Morley and 
Sir Edward Grey. Mr. Morley did not dispute the right of 
the Transvaal to impose reasonable restrictions, but remarked 
that a law which excluded Indians, however high their social 
status and educational attainments, would have “an un- 
fortunate effect upon public opinion in India.” Sir Edward 
Grey said that the exercise of powers of expulsion by the 
Transvaal Executive—powers ordinarily entrusted to the 
Judiciary—would probably cause friction with foreign States. 


Ultimately the Transvaal Government gave the two specific 
assurances required by the Home Government,—that there was 
no intention of refusing access as visitors to ruling Chiefs, 
distinguished Asiatics, &c., and that legislation would be 
introduced limiting the powers of expulsion conferred on the 
Executive. Mr. Morley and Sir Edward Grey expressed their 
satisfaction that the chief points in their criticism had been 
met. The Blue-book only confirms the opinion we have 
already expressed, that the Government could not have gone 
so far as to disallow the new laws. We very much regret 
their introduction, but we do not see that the British Govern- 
ment could have done more than advise the utmost indulgence 
in their application. Happily this advice is having its effect 
on the registration question. Reuter telegrams state that all 
Indians legally entitled to register will be given an oppor- 
tunity of doing so in the next three months, all penalties 
meanwhile being withheld. The signatures of Indians of 
position or education may be accepted instead of finger-prints, 
and no information is to be demanded that offends religious 
susceptibilities. The leaders of the Asiatics, it is said, under- 
take to use their influence to make voluntary registration 
general. 


A splendid Exhibition of paintings by old English masters 
—including many fine specimens of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, Raeburn, and Lawrence—was opened on 
Saturday last at the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin in 
the presence of the German Emperor and Empress, the 
British Ambassador, and many of the leading figures in 
the artistic world. The collection, which fills nine rooms, 
owes its representative character to the generosity of 
German as well as British collectors, and has been greeted 
with a chorus of frank and enthusiastic admiration by 
the German Press. For this agreeable result the thanks 
of both nations are due to Count Seckendorff, the Chief 
Marshal of the Court of the late Empress Frederick, who took 
a leading part in organising the Exhibition. It was, he said, 
the Emperor's recent visit to England, “a country related to 
our own by racial kinship and by exalted family connexions,” 
which prompted the idea whether, “ in order to impart renewed 
cordiality to sentiments of reciprocal respect and mutual 
appreciation,” the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin might 
not “in the realm of art also be able to contribute its own 
small share to the furtherance of this object.” The attitude 
of the Berlin public seems to indicate that the promoters 
have gone far towards realising this laudable aim. Nations 
do not refrain from going to war because they admire each 
other’s pictures; but at least an artistic entente extends the 
mutual understanding which is the best guarantee for peace, 


Parliament was opened by the King in person on 
Wednesday. The Speech from the Throne, after refer- 
ences to the Convention with Russia and the Treaty for 
preserving the integrity of Norway, deals with the Hague 
Conference, and expresses approval of its acceptance of the great 
principle of an International Court of Appeal in prize cases. 
The Government are considering the summoning of a Confer- 
ence of the maritime Powers in London, with a view to an 
understanding on certain points of international law for the 
guidance of the Court. The condition of Macedonia shows no 
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improvement, but Britain has made proposals to the Sultan, 
and also to the Powers, for dealing with the principal causes 
of the disturbance. The Government are fully aware of the 
great anxiety felt in regard to the Congo State. Their sole 
desire is to see that State humanely administered in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Berlin Act. Negotiations are 
proceeding between the Sovereign of the Congo and the 
Belgian Government, which it is trusted will secure that 
object. Negotiations are also taking place with the United 
States with a view to referring to the Hague Tribunal the 
questions involved in the Newfoundland fisheries. The 
difficulty between Japan and Canada has been settled by an 
Agreement between the respective Governments. 


The latter part of the Spgech deals with home affairs, and 
begins by stating that proposals will be brought forward for 
making a better provision for old age, and that legislation with 
that object will be submitted. The following is the list of other 
subjects upon which Bills will be introduced :—(1) Licensing ; 
(2) education ; (3) hours of labour in coal mines ; (4) housing ; 
(5) valuation of property in England and Wales for assess- 
ment; (6) Irish University education; (7) Irish land pur- 
chase ; (8) the Port of London; (9) protection of children. In 
addition, the Bills relating to Scottish land and valuation, 
which failed to pass last year, will be again submitted. 


We have dealt with the general Parliamentary position 
elsewhere, but must repeat here that the essential feature of 
the situation is the fact that the Government are, in effect, 
proposing not only to place this year upon the taxpayer an 
additional permanent annual burden of some ten or twelve 
millions, but that they are, in their own words, laying the 
foundations of a system which must ultimately cost yet 
another twenty millions a year. The Westminster Gazette, 
that very able apologist of the Government, tells us that 
the increase in expenditure due to old-age pensions may be 
gradually provided by the automatic increase in the revenue. 
It points out that we spend now some thirty millions more 
than we did ten or twelve years ago, and that therefore we may 
very well count upon our gradual increase in wealth enabling 
us to meet the bills for old-age pensions as they become due. 
Thus the Westminster Gazette not only abandons all hope of 
reducing taxation, but suggests the device of the spendthrift 
all the world over,—mortgaging the future, and anticipating 
the prospective wealth which he hopes some day to possess, 
but which is in no sense in hand. It is finance of this kind 
which brings nations, as individuals, to utter ruin. 








In the House of Lords the Address was moved and 
seconded by Lords Airedale and Nunburnholme. We wish 
we had space to deal at length with Lord Lansdowne’s 
admirable speech, and will only say here that it showed all 
those high qualities of Parliamentary statesmanship which 
the country associates with his name. Nothing could have 
been more dignified, or at the same time more moderate and 
sensible, than the way in which he dealt with points so con- 
troversial as old-age pensions, the state of Ireland, and the 
House of Lords. It was a model of fair yet strong and serious 
Opposition oratory. Lord Ripon in his speech on behalf of 
the Government did his best to defend Mr. Birrell. He had 
very little belief in coercive legislation, and held with Mr. 
Bright that “force is no remedy.” The Government had 
reason for thinking that they could find a remedy of another 
kind in the fact that the Congested Districts Board in their 
Report for 1895 said that they could not deal with the 
questions submitted for their administration unless they had 
the power of compulsory land purchase in certain districts. 
They intended to act upon that advice if they could obtain 
the consent of Parliament. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Lehmann and Mr, Howell 
Davies moved and seconded the Address. Mr. Balfour's 
speech, though an excellent example of Opposition leadership, 
and doubtless most effective in the House of Commons, was, 
we confess, in its earlier part, that dealing with the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, the Hague Conference, the Transvaal, 
and the New Hebrides, too much inspired by the desire to 
pick holes at all costs. Taking a wide and non-party 
view, the Government must be admitted to have done 
exceedingly well in the realm of foreign politics, in spite 
of the hostility shown by a very large section of their 





supporters. We wish, too, that Mr. Balfour had adopted 
@ more sympathetic tone towards the Irish University 
Bill. It is in the interests of both sides that that question 
should be settled, and settled in a way that will fully 
satisfy the demands of the Roman hierarchy, provided 
of course, that the rights of Trinity College are properly 
secured. With Mr. Balfour's criticism of the Government in 
regard to disorder in Ireland we find ourselves in ful] 
sympathy. There he has an overwhelmjng case. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who replied for the 
Government, though admitting that in certain parts of Ireland 
there were disquieting features, and though declaring that he 
did not minimise or palliate them, insisted that the language 
used in the Press and by Mr. Balfour was wholly inappro- 
priate to anything which has taken place in Ireland,—a pro. 
position to which we must demur. It is difficult to speak too 
strongly of the condition of a country where a man and his 
mother may be shot going home from Mass, with the evident 
approval of their neighbours, though they have done nothing 
to justify the outrage but make a contract in regard to land 
of the most innocent and lawful kind; or where a man who 
gives shelter and help to a wounded man is subject to the 
cruellest threats of vengeance. Mr. Asquith’s explanation 
why the Crimes Act was not put in force strikes us ag 
peculiarly weak. We are glad to see, however, that he made 
no attempt to defend cattle-driving. “I think,” he declared, 
“it is not only criminal, but a stupid act, because, apart from 
all moral considerationgy it seems to be calculated to strike a 
very serious blow at a flourishing and necessary Irish in- 
dustry.” We agree; but can any impartial critic say that the 
Government have used all the means in their power to stop 
actions which they deem so wicked and so injurious P 








The Labour Party’s amendment expressing regret at the 
absence of any reference to unemployment in the King’s 
Speech was moved on Thursday evening by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who took the line that unemployment was a proof 
of the failure of the existing social organisation, and that it 
was the duty of the State to protect the unemployed from 
the evils of unemployment. Mr. Pete Curran, who seconded, 
condemned the use of mechanical science for the advantage 
of capitalists to the absolute detriment of those who were 
creating wealth. “They wanted the Government to introduce 
scientific methods whereby men and women anxious to work 
should have facilities for working, even to the detriment of 
private enterprise.” Mr. Masterman in an eloquent speech 
proclaimed his reluctant conversion to a belief in emigra- 
tion. “In the name of all that was sane in Socialism, 
they were not going to start organising State industries out 
of unemployment.” Dr. Macnamara defended the policy of 
the Local Government Board, which was to assist the 
unemployed in such a way as would enable them more readily 
to assist themselves, to make grants in respect of works of 
actual and substantial utility, and to help the unemployed 
with work without putting the employed out of work. Asa 
practical man, he was bound to dismiss Socialism as hopelessly 
chimerical. Amongst other causes of unemployment in this 
country, Dr. Macnamara specially dwelt on intemperance, the 
early age at which children left school, and the injudicious 
treatment of tramps in our casual wards. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Chaplin repeated the 
familiar arguments in favour of Tariff Reform as the only 
cure of unemployment, and Mr. Harold Cox exposed the 
Socialist fallacies in a speech full of dry light. Mr. Philip 
Snowden, like the other Socialist speakers, abstained from 
formulating any specific remedy for the evil. “It was not for 
him and his friends to put forward a plan of campaign,—that 
was the duty of the men on tlhe Treasury Bench, who were paid 
for it.” Mr. Burns replied for the Government in a courageous 
and effective speech. He refused to take a pessimistic view 
of the situation. Pauperism all over the country had declined, 
though it showed a regrettable increase in London. That, 
however, was largely due to undiscriminating charity. In 
proof of this statement, he instanced his own experience on 
the Embankment, when, by joining the queue with his collar 
turned up, he, with his £2,000 a year, simply by holding out 
his hand got his quart of soup and pound of bread. He 
quoted figures to show that by the tests of disease, wages, 
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rent, house accommodation, and above all pauperism, London 
was in every respect superior to the city—Berlin—which was 
frequently quoted against it. 


The Government suggested that, pending the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Poor Law, the present Act dealing 
with unemployment should be continued, and that in the 
meantime they should continue, not to waste money, but to 
give it to the districts which required it most. After 
noting what he had done administratively to relieve 
unemployment, Mr. Burns pointed out that while he 
had returned £73,000 out of the £200,000 grant to the 
Treasury, that money had been released hy the Treasury 
for the purchase of thirteen thousand acres in Scotland for 
afforestation and the establishment of a school of forestry. 
In conclusion, he asked the House to endorse the Govern- 
ment’s decision that the provision of pauperising relief in this 
country had gone too far, and should be arrested. The Closure 
having been carried by 318 to 39, the amendment was 
rejected by 195 to 146, or a majority of 49 votes. We cannot 
profess any satisfaction with this shrinkage of the Govern- 
ment majority after a debate in which the arguments of their 
supporters were, in the main, animated by a resolve to resist 
wasteful expenditure of the national resources. 








The Daily Chronicle has published several valuable opinions 
from representatives of Trade-Unionism and Co-operation on 
the situation created by the Sociulist resolution passed at 
Hull. Both Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., secretary to the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, and Mr. Edward 
Owen Greening, for fifty years one of the leaders of the 


Co-operative movement, agree in strongly deprecating the | 


Socialist domination of a party primarily representing Trade- 
Unionists of all shades of political opinion. Even more 


striking is the testimony of Mr. Maddison, the Labour 
of | 


Member for Burnley, given in the Daily Chronicle 
Monday. Mr. Maddison welcomes the Hull resolution 
exposing the opportunism of the I.L.P. leaders, and quotes 
the frank comment of Mr. Blatchford, the Socialist editor of 
the Clarion :—*“ The I.L.P. have hauled down the Socialist flag 
in order to get their men into Parliament as Labour men, and 
with Trade-Union money, and now they are in Parliament we 
are told that they can do very little because of the forms of 
the House.” Mr. Maddison proceeds to assert that of the 
total sum of £8,594 subscribed to the Parliamentary fund of 
the Labour Party, only £189 comes from the two Socialist 
societies, and that in return for this £189 no fewer than seven 
official candidates of the I.L.P. are now in receipt of £200 a 
year each. 


as 


The duty of Trade-Union leaders at this juncture, continues 
Mr. Maddison, is clearly to dissolve the alliance with outside 
political parties. “The majority of the members of the Trade- 
Unions are Liberals and Tories, the Socialists being a small 
minority, and yet the former are compelled to subscribe to 
funds used to promote the cause of the latter. This is an 
intolerable situation. It is the tyranny of the minority, and 
would be wrong if the numbers were reversed.” But the red 
flag floating over the Labour Party does an even greater harm 
to Trade-Unionism by weakening men’s belief in its principles 
and methods. To many prominent Trade-Union oflicials 


ordinary Labour combination has become a mere makeshift. | 


“Political action alone commands their whole-hearted sup- 
port. Their interest in Trade-Unionism begins and ends with 
their salaries. Their hearts are in Socialism and their hands 
on the funds of the Trade-Unions.” Again, “your Socialist 
does not want industrial peace. It is the class war he wages, 
and he welcomes everything which tends to accentuate differ- 
ences. His cause thrives on misery and malice, hence his 
attack on all efforts to extend conciliatory methods. 
railway settlement disappointed him. He wanted war, and 
stood to gain by victory and defeat, probably more by the 
latter.” Mr. Maddison concludes by an urgent appeal to Mr. 
Shackleton to advise the textile operatives to withdraw from 
the Labour Party, and to assume in the House of Commons 
the lead of the Trade-Unionist group, whose sole business 
would consist in watching the interests of organised labour, 
leaving its members free on all questions of general politics. 
“If the leaders will not move, the rank-and-file must under- 
take the task of throwing off the Socialist incubus.” 


Tuesday's Times contains an admirable letter on simple 
Bible-teaching by the Bishop of Carlisle. The religious 
instruction given under the Cowper-Temple Clause, whether 
tested by syllabus or examination or the effect on character, 
is, declares the Bishop, as clearly and strongly Christian as 
that given in denominational schools. Here and there there 
may be isolated instances of unbelieving teachers in our 
Provided schools, as here and there are instances of superstitious 
teachers in our denominational schools. But in both cases the 
number is infinitesimal, and altogether insufficient as a 
vindication for wrecking the religious instruction in either 
instance. Hundreds of thousands of our poorest children have 
been taught of Christ by earnest Christian teachers who 





| the nation not to suspect the teachers. 


would otherwise never have heard of Him at all. The Bishop 
of Carlisle turns next to Bishop Mitchinson’s advocacy of 


| secularism as the national system, relying on voluntary 


agencies for religious instruction, and shows how dire must be 
the consequences of such a policy. Unless the religious lesson 
is a part of the curriculum of the school, multitudes of children 
will go without any religious instruction whatever. The 
Bishop ends his letter, which we recommend to all thoughtful 
laymen as containing the very root of the matter, by urging 
For ourselves, we can 
only say that we regard the maintenance of Cowper-Temple 
instruction in State schools as absolutely vital to the welfare 
of the nation. Through the Cowper-Temple compromise, as 
we have said again and again, we are saved not only from the 
supreme injury of secularised schools, but we also avoid the 
evil of secularised teachers. 


On Saturday last Canon Beeching preached a sermon at 
the consecration of the Bishop of Chichester in Westminster 
Abbey, which is reported in full in Wednesday's Guardian,— 
a sermon which should be studied by all liberal Churchmen. 
Nothing could be wiser, saner, or at the same time more 
spiritual in the best sense, than the manner in which Canon 
Beeching dealt with the doctrine of the ministry. The spirit 
which inspires his sermon is opposed to sacerdotalism, not 





The | 


merely in name, but in essence. Very sound also was Canon 
Beeching’s suggestion that the Bishops should think more 
and talk less, and that the true function of a Bishop was 
general superintendence rather than personal contact. No 
man requires a fresh mind more than a Bishop; but 
how can a man’s mind be fresh when he has to write 
| thirty letters a day and be perpetually mobilised for 
insignificant action ? 





The statistical return of the voluntary offerings of the Church 
of England for the year ending Easter, 1907, has just been 
issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
In order to guard against duplication, a twofold division 
is adopted, discriminating between the funds raised and 
administered by central and diocesan societies, and those 
under the control of parochial and local organisations. Under 
the first bead, the income of the Church is £2,488,575, and 
under the second £4,973,668, the total being £7,462,243. In 
this sum no account has been taken of contributions to 
societies supported by the co-operation of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, nor of grants from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty. As regards 
the latter bodies, we may call attention to a statement 
published by the Archbishop of Canterbury. By wise 
| retrenchment the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have con- 
| siderably increased their funds during the last twenty 
years, and they are now able to launch a scheme by which 
all benefices in public patronage where the population 
exceeds a thousand and the income is less than £200 per 
annum will be raised to that sum, and those where the 
| population is at least five hundred and the income less than 
£150 per annum will be raised to that sum. The scheme will 
| not only augment about a thousand benefices, but will enable 
| the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty to do their distinctive 
| work more effectively, and will relieve diocesan funds and the 
| Queen Victoria Clergy Fund. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are to be very heartily congratulated upon their 
wise and thrifty administration of Church property. 











| Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Jan. 23rd. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND PUBLIC 

EXPENDITURE. 

NHE King’s Speech and the explanatory addresses of 
the Liberal leaders show that the chief features of 
the coming Session are to be an extension of the inroads 
of the tax-collector upon our pockets, and an attempt to 
deprive the House of Lords of its existing functions in the 
Constitution. That the increase of public expenditure 
will be insisted on we do not doubt ; but we are by no means 
sure that the precedent of last vear will not be followed, 
and that the campaign against the Upper House will end 
in nothing. The stage army furnished by the Liberal 
caucuses will march up to the walls of the House of Lords 
and blow their trumpets very vigorously; but when the walls 
do not fall down of their own accord, as they certainly 
will not, we venture to predict that the trumpets will be 
quietly put away and the army will go home, their retreat 
covered by a defiant shout that next year, or the year 
after, they will show “the haughty Peers” what Radicals 
can do when they are thoroughly roused. What makes 
us convinced that this will happen to the agitation 
against the Lords is the daily accumulating evidence that 
the Upper House is not unpopular in the country, and that 
the “ burning indignation ” which is supposed to reside in 
the bosoms of the electors against that Assembly is a fig- 
ment of the Liberal wirepullers. The House of Lords may 
not be looked on with any great enthusiasm by the people, 
but unpopular it assuredly is not. No one considers it 
an obstacle to the national will, nor is the party rhetoric 
about it being a gross scandal that a “handful of lord- 
lings ” should be allowed to trample on the democracy any- 
where taken seriously. The unwillingness and inability 
of the Peers to trample upon anybody or anything, and 


their almost too great willingness to yield to violent | 
demands, are obvious to all men. To be plain, the House of | 


Lords occupies a very secure position owing largely to the 
persistent refusal of the House of Commons to propose its 
abolition. The existing situation can shortly be expressed 
as follows. The country will not consent to be governed 
by a single House, where votes secured through the opera- 
tion of the Closure and the “ guillotine” would have the 
force of law, and over whose acts there will be no sort of 
control or veto, however mild. 

We doubt whether any democracy would put itself 
entirely at the mercy of its representatives in this way, 
but certainly the British people will not. They will 
not let the House of Lords, with its weak and limited 
powers of revision over legislation, go until they are 
satisfied that something will be put in its place, either 
in the shape of a strong and popularly elected Upper House, 
or else in the shape of a Referendum or poll of the people 
on enactments of the first importance. But the Lower 
House is absolutely determined not to sacrifice any of its 
powers in this way. The plan of forming a popularly 
elected Senate has no adherents in the Commons, and 
the Referendum, though it is gaining ground among 
thoughtful Liberals in the country, commands no support 
among the representatives of the people. Here, then, is 
an impasse. The country is determined not to be left 
with a single Chamber, and the House of Commons, 
though it would like to get rid of the House of Lords 
altogether, is determined not to do so if it is obliged to 
find a more powerful substitute. At first the Liberal 
leaders imagined that they would be allowed to abolish 
the House of Lords in fact, though not in name, and thus 
secure for the Commons a monopoly of power. The nation, 
however, with its usual political instinct, has come to 
realise the meaning of the Government proposals for 
dealing with the House of Lords, and sees that they are 
only abolition under an alias. No doubt we shall be told 
that what we have written is pure hypothesis, and has no 
basis in reality. Our answer to such a line of argument 
is that the present Government, in spite of their vast 
majority in the House of Commons, are determined 
not to run the risk of Dissolution. If they believed 
that the country was with them on the question of the 


House of Lords, we may be quite sure that a Dissolution | 


would have taken place on the first occasion when the 
Lords were alleged to have opposed the popular will. That 
there was no Dissolution, but only a flood of vituperative 





rhetoric, disclesed the true situation. The Government fee] 
no assurance that the country would support them in their 
campaign against the Peers, and therefore they dare not 
risk an appeal to their masters. But the Peers have of 
course realised this fact clearly enough, and it has had a very 
| great effect in making a body of men who are constitu. 
tionally timid determined to judge for themselves whether 
the legislation proposed to them is backed by a popular 
demand—in which case they know they must yield—or 
whether it is merely enforced by party combinations, 

We said above that the House of Lords is not 
popular. We are, however, by no means sure that 
it may not actually become popular, if the Government 
continue on their present course. Men are beginning to 
feel a good deal of sympathy and approval for the one 
deliberative Assembly in the country which is incapable of 
taxing them. The Parish Council, the District Council, 
the County and the Borough Council, not a few Boards 
and Commissions, and last, and worst of all, the House 
of Commons, are continually dipping their hands into our 
pockets, and withdrawing from those pockets money which 
is to be spent very often on useless objects, and almost always 
under wasteful and extravagant conditions. In the House 
of Lords the nation sees a body which not only makes no 
attempt to tax us, but which could not tax us if it would, 
It can, and every now and then does, by throwing out 
legislation or by the introduction of amendments, prevent 
the increase of public expenditure, but it is incapable of 
adding to our burdens. No wonder, then, that it is 
growing in popularity, and that the weary Titan, groaning 
under his load, thanks heaven for a House which, at any 
rate, will not try to pile Pelion upon Ossa in the matter of 
taxation. 

The fact that the House of Lords is gradually gaining 
in popular esteem because it does not increase taxation is 
not an isolated fact. We believe that throughout the 
country there is a rapidly growing feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the lavishness of the House of Commons. In old 
days the House of Commons was looked upon as a body 
which, though it was obliged to make provision for the 
needs of the State, always did so with a certain grudging- 
ness. It had to vote supplies, and adequate supplies, but 
new expenditure was always regarded by it as per se an 
evil. ‘That feeling has altogether died out. No one now 
accuses the House of Commons of niggardliness, and the 
only body left in the country which is even supposed to 
represent the case for not spending is the Treasury. Of 
| late years, however, even that Department has ceased to be 
an effective check upon expenditure, and the advocates of 
increased outlay will often point with pride to the fact 
that the Treasury is much more reasonable and easy to 
| deal with than it used to be. The feeling which once 
_ kept enterprising Departments in awe, and was represented 

by the oft-repeated phrase, “You will never get the 
Treasury to agree to that,” is rapidly disappearing. Our 
legislators have, in fact, adopted the principle of the 
Labour leader who remarked that how the money was to 
be found for old-age pensions did not concern him. That 
was the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
his view, no doubt, each man was to stick to his own 
job,—the legislator to advising noble schemes for the 
amelioration of the lot of the people, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the humble and almost mechanical 
duty of providing the cash. 

Happily, this mad notion that money can be found and 
must be found when it is wanted, and that Parliament 
need judge only of the merits of the reforms and not drag 

in the irrelevant question what they will cost, is beginning 

| to lose popular favour. There are signs everywhere that 
| the nation is getting tired of bloated Estimates, and that 
retrenchment is once more likely to become a popular 
jery. Certainly such a cry will not come a moment 
| too soon. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the 
| Government’s new legislative programme must, if it is 
passed this year, involve an additional burden of 
| something like ten or twelve millions, and involve also 
| the mortgaging of any future expansion of the revenue. 
| Universal non-contributory old-age pensions will, as it were, 
‘stand at the door of the Treasury ready to swallow any 
automatic increase in the revenue, and will not be fully fed 
| until some thirty millions sterling a year has been provided 
\ 

















for the purpose. Thus the Government scheme not only 
means additional taxation this year, but, under the luckiest 
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conditions, bars the way for the next ten or twelve years 
at the very least to any reduction of taxation. Think what 
this means even if we can assume that the civil wants of 
the nation do not grow automatically with the growth of 
revenue,—do not, indeed, grow at a greater rate. The 
prospect would be bad enough if we could assume that 
the demands of the Army and the Navy were already fully 
satisfied and could not increase. Unhappily, however, 
responsible men on both sides admit that we cannot have 
our own way in either matter, and especially in the matter 
of the Navy, for the command of the sea is absolutely 
vital to the safety, nay, to the very existence, of this 
country. Our supremacy at sea can only be obtained by 
the possession of the strongest Fleet in the world,—a Fleet 
50 powerful and so well manned, trained, and equipped that 
it can defeat any collection of ships that is brought against | 
it. At present our Fleet is just powerful enough to 
command the sea. If, however, any other nation increases | 
its Fleet and alters its proportional relation to ours, we | 
are bound to follow that nation’s lead, and to maintain 
the present balance of naval power. Our Navy, to give us 
real security, must be something like twice as strong as 
that of Germany, and at the present moment approaches 
that ideal. In order to keep our lead, then, we must | 
continue to build, roughly speaking, twice as many ships as | 
the Germans. Thus our naval expenditure is out of our 
own control, and can be dictated by Germany. Accord- | 
ingly we are threatened with having to increase, and | 
increase very largely, the premium of national insurance | 
effected by naval expenditure, and in all probability shall | 
also have to increase somewhat that effected by Army | 
expenditure. 

As friends of economy, we deplore this expenditure. It | 
would, however, be madness to forego such necessary | 
outlay in the name of economy. The first, the essential, | 
thing is to see that the nation is in a position to survive. 
To put the matter on the lowest grounds, nothing could | 
possibly be so expensive, or lead to so great a burden of 
taxation, as defeat and conquest. In the needs of the Navy— 
needs fully admitted by the present Cabinet—we have, then, | 
a strong incentive to economy and to keeping our civil 
expenditure within bounds. ‘I'hat is the financial lesson of 
the international situation. Yet whatdowesee? The very | 
men who tell us that in all human probability we shall | 
have to spend a great deal more upon the Navy are pro- 
posing, not only to add to our expenditure this year, but 
to mortgage the future. We do not want to use the | 
language of panic or exaggeration in respect of what must | 
be the financial future unless the Government change their | 
attitude towards public expenditure. We should, how- | 
ever, be failing in our duty to the public if we did not | 
say that the situation is one fraught with the gravest | 
possibilities, and that the problem of fiscal economy is | 
urgent in an extreme degree. We do not doubt that what 
we have written above will be read by many members of 
the present Government and by thousands of their sup- | 
porters throughout the country with virtual agreement. | 
But we shall be asked: ‘“‘ What can the Government do ? 
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THE POSITION OF FRANCE. 


TFIHE long debate on French policy in Morocco, which 

was remarkable for the intervention of M. Delcassé 
after a silence of two and a half years, enables one to take 
the bearings of the French ship of State. She has been 
navigated through a gale, and has by no means left the 
stormy weather behind, but the records of the voyage are 
full enough to make it worth while to ask ourselves what 
point she has reached and how she lies in relation to other 
nations. 

In 1904 the Anglo-French Agreement made it possible 
for France to go forward with a serene mind in her 
Her trade 
interests in Morocco were far greater than those of any 
other country; she was already a great Moslem Power in 


| North Africa, and for that reason had there a traditional 


and growing influence. She had no thought—unless we 
are to disbelieve the solemn word of responsible French 
statesmen—of annexing Morocco ; she knew very well that 
she could not do that without the consent of other 
countries whose trade might not have amounted to very 
much in Morocco, but whose right to every opportunity of 
enlarging it was morally inalienable. France, then, took 
the initiative because commercially it was worth her 
while to do so, and other nations would have gained 
by the development of a country whose doors would 
remain open to their trade. Morocco herself at that 
time was not at all averse from French patronage, for 
it was to France that the Sultan spontaneously turned 
in each of his recurrent crises of penury. When France 
announced her Moroccan policy to Europe, she did not do 
so in the most formal conceivable way, and, as later events 
proved, it might have been better if she had done so. But 
at all events it is not possible honestly to say that her 
policy was kept secret. She made it known to Germany 
in the very same terms in which she made it known to her 
own ally, Russia. Neither international courtesy nor 
friendship seemed to M. Delcassé, the French Foreign 
Minister, to require more. For a year there was no 
whisper or suspicion that he was mistaken. When a cry 


|of alarm was raised in Germany, Prince Biilow instantly 


stilled it, and assured his countrymen that their interests 
were not threatened. Buta year later—in the memorable 
and anxious year 1905—Germany began to act as though 
her interests, after all, were threatened in Morocco. She 
demanded explanations of everything from France; she 
displayed her power before the eyes of the Sultan and his 
Viziers; and thus, as was inevitable, injured the Moorish 
conception of the pre-eminent influence of France. So far 
as he could, the Sultan entered upon the immemorial game 
of Eastern potentates of playing off one European Power 
against another. ‘That Power whose purse seemed more 
accessible was his chosen friend at the moment. The moral 
position of France in Morocco was damaged to an extent 
which even yet we are unable to estimate. And what was 
the reason for Germany's change of front? M. Delcasse’s 
explanation is simple, and of course not new. He believes 


Their supporters in the House of Commons, not only ; that French movements in Morocco were only taken as a 
amongst the Labour Members, but even amongst the | pretext, and that the real object of Germany was to 
Liberal rank-and-file, are pledged to old-age pensions and detach France from her friendship with Great Britain, 


other measures involving large expenditure, and if such | 
expenditure is not granted, the Government will not be | 
able to go on, but must fall before their enemies.” That 
is a coward’s argument, and it is also, like most cowardly | 
arguments, a very foolish one. If the Government, even | 
at the eleventh hour, would have the courage to tell the | 
country that the conservation of the national resources | 
has become a matter of supreme importance, and that | 
for the present they dare not be responsible for any | 
further additions to civil expenditure, we believe that they | 
would gain far more than they lost in popular estimation. 
Unfortunately there is little possibility of the Cabinet | 
determining to call a halt. 


and cause her virtually to acknowledge a German 
hegemony in Europe. The shattering of Russian 
strength in the Russo-Japanese War had made 
possible a heavy-handed manipulation of the disposition 
of European power which Germany could scarcely have 
attempted when Russia, the ally of France, was not yet 
weakened or distracted. This, says M. Delcass¢, is the 
reason why Germany discovered that interests which were 
not threatened in 1904 were somehow threatened by the 
same policy in 1905; and why, though she seemed by her 
silence in 1904 to admit that the diplomatic treatment 
which Russia had received was also good enough for 


The expenditure, we fear, | herself, she discovered in 1905 that an affront had been 


will go on, and with it not only will increase the unpopu- | put upon her. 


larity of the Government, but the danger of that supreme | 


waste of the national resources which is involved in the 
abandonment of Freo-trade. The Government profess to 
be laying the foundations of old-age pensions. As we 
have said before, and as we fear we shall have very often 
to repeat, what they are really laying are the foundations 
of a general tariff, and with it the destruction of our 





existing fiscal system. 


It is unnecessary for our purpose to examine very 
closely the motives of Germany. ‘The facts, which are in 
the memory 0, all, are enough; and the facts are that 
Germany weated France with a roughness which, if it 
were the common manner of diplomacy, would change 
the colloquial meaning of the word “diplomatic,” and 
eventually appeared to threaten her with war unless 
she agreed to attend the European Conference which the 
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Sultan of Morocco had suggested at German instigation. 
M. Delcassé now says that war was never for a moment 
possible, and we dare say he is right. It is quite possible 
that when the French Cabinet dismissed M. Delcassé 
because he held out for resistance to the German 
demand they were yielding unnecessarily to intimida- 
tion. But the essential point to notice, in examining 
the policy of France, is that Frenchmen were unwilling to 
accept whatever risk there was of war. Peace was their 
policy, and the danger, great or small, of disturbing that 
was not to be faced. The result of the dispute between 
France and Germany has thus been twofold: the result in 
Morocco, and the result in Europe. The result in Morocco 
—all the more ironical if M. Delcassé is right in saying 
that Germany was never much concerned with what 
happened there—is almost disastrous; the country is in 
confusion, trade with the interior is paralysed, and the 
loss of respect which Frenchmen suffered owing to the 
unseemly wrangles of Europe has ended in the lives 
of all Europeans being in danger, and the lives of 
Frenchmen being in more danger than all the rest. 
The result in Europe has been very different, and 
(ironically, too) much happier. We cannot hesitate to say 
that France commands the regard and respect of the world 
more now than ever. She has been proved to be very careful 
of the peace of Europe. It has been demonstrated that she 
prefers making sacrifices to hazarding war on a point of 
dignity. In risking one kind of prestige she has found 
another,—the prestige which comes from patience and 
moderation in international dealings. Europe says of her: 
* Here is a country which is obviously not bent on causing 
trouble. Her ambitions are not an unknown quantity. 
She is sober and collected, and we can count upon her not 
to act on frivolous and selfish impulses.” Countries which 
can feel like that about a neighbour have a most comfort- 
able sense of security. They know that that neighbour 
will move along its regular orbit, and not make 
sudden, if brilliant, dashes across the sky. As we 
said, we are not looking closely into German motives, 
but, judged by the same simple standard as that 
which we have judged France by, Germany has un- 
doubtedly shown herself a less public-spirited and con- 
siderate neighbour. If France would not risk war, it is 


not less true that Germany was willing to risk it. Like | 
| the Regular Reserve, they disappear as completely from 


M. Delcassé, we do not think that she meant to declare 
war on France in the last resort; but for a long time she 
unquestionably played with explosive materials, and the 
catastrophe might have come without her wish. Within 
the European community French policy has been what we 
might call social, and German policy anti-social. 

France may be assured that her neighbours recognise her 
desire for peace, and will not accuse her of being headstrong 
if she always insists firmly on her right to make what friend- 
ships and alliances she pleases. If German motives were 
what M. Delcassé believes them to have been, then France 
in struggling against them was fighting for nothing less than 
the “liberty of the subject” in Europe. After the Franco- 
Prussian War, Bismarck, strong though Germany was then, 
consolidated her position by alliances; and there is no 
reason, on her own showing, why Germany should regard 
the friendships which M. Delcassé inaugurated with Great 
Britain, Italy, and Spain as minatory. They are hostile 
to no one, but are the natural gravitating together of 
Powers which desire the amenities of mutual support. 
M. Pichon was perfectly justified in saying this week that 
France would not tolerate the further internationalisation 
of Morocco. He is justified out of the mouth of the 
Algeciras Conference itself, which acknowledged the 
“special position” of France there both by commercial 
interest and physical contiguity. Englishmen will offer 
France their sincere good wishes in fulfilling in Morocco a 
policy which is the minimum expression of that special 
position (we use M. Pichon’s own words): “ Defence of 
the rights of France, respect for International Conventions, 
protection of French subjects, neutrality as to Moroccan 
internal affairs, no protectorate.” 





COUNTY GUARDS. 


HE County Associations for organising the Territorial 
Army are now fully constituted, and will in the 
course of the next few days in almost all cases begin their 
active work. Nothing but time can prove the merits of 





the scheme; but at any rate we may say that Mr. Haldane 
has been wonderfully successful as far as the formation of 
the County Associations is concerned. He has been able 
to enlist the best and most influential men both in town 
and country. Representatives of all parties, and of the 
most varied professions and vocations, have come forward 
with the greatest possible public spirit to carry out a work 
which is bound to prove arduous and exacting. Not only 
have the Lords-Lieutenant shown a commendable willing. 
ness to undertake new duties, but the list of the Chairmen 
of the Associations, on whom the bulk of the burden will 
fall, is one of which Mr. Haldane may indeed be proud, 
He has created a very remarkable new, unpaid adminis. 
trative instrument, which proves, among other things, 
that the willingness of Englishmen and Scotchmen to 
do voluntary work for the State has been by no means 
exhausted. All now depends upon whether suflicient 
recruits can be obtained under the new conditions, 
that is, whether the cavalry, infantry, and artillery units 
of the Territorial Army will prove as attractive as the old 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. 

Assuming, as we all ought to assume until the contrary 
is proved, that the Territorial Army will turn out a 
success, and that it will not be found necessary to 
adopt any fundamental alteration of the system, we should 
like to draw attention to a piece of work which, in our 
opinion, should be undertaken by the County Associations 
as soon as they have carried out their more immediate and 
pressing functions under the Act. We trust that the 
Associations throughout England and Scotland may be 
able to organise within their administrative areas a Terri. 
torial Reserve in the shape of a Home or County Guard, 
Though the organisation of such a body is not provided 
for in the Act, it is most certainly not outside the functions 
of the County Associations, granted that they are willing 
to undertake the task and can make arrangements for the 
necessary expenditure, Every county and every town in 
England and Scotland contains men trained to arms who 
at the present moment have no official connexion with 
any military force whatever, men who are in the eyes of 
the State exactly like the untrained mass of the popula- 
tion. These men consist, in the first place, of those who 
have been in the Army and in the Army Reserve, but 
whose time in the Reserve has expired. When they leave 


the ken of the War Office as if they had never served the 
State. Yet they are very often in the prime of life, 
and perfectly capable, were they properly organised, 
of domg excellent service in defence of their country. 
It was from this class that the garrison regiments 
were formed during the Boer War. Next, there are 
the men who have been trained in the Militia and 
Yeomanry and Volunteers, but who are not now connected 
with those forces. Some of them no doubt only 
remained long enough in the Auxiliary Forces to obtain 
a small amount of training. Others, however, were con- 
nected with those forces for a very considerable number 
of years, and may be said, without exaggeration, to know 
their military duties thoroughly well. Even the least 
trained are, both as regards shooting and drill and the 
power of co-operating with others and acting under 
orders, of very much greater value than raw and entirely 
untrained civilians. It is difficult to say exactly what is 
the total of these trained men, but in all probability 
they must number some three hundred thousand or 
four hundred thousand men still perfectly capable of 
bearing arms, and physically fit to do duty in these 
islands in case they were required to repel a foreign raid. 
That these trained men would in almost all cases be 
willing, if their country were in danger, to give her the 
benefit of their training we do not doubt for a moment. 
But though they would not be “backward in coming 
forward” in case of danger, as one of them once ex- 
pressed it to the present writer, their willingness would be 
of little use in a sudden emergency. In other words, 
a general appeal to an unnamed, unsorted, and incoherent 
mass of men would only reach a small proportion of 
them, and so much time would be spent in improvising 
an organisation that they would not be ready till the 
danger was over or the appeal useless through irreparable 
disaster. 

If the trained men with whom, as we have said, 
England and Scotland swarm are to be of any use as 
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a national asset, they must receive some sort of 
organisation in peacetime and before the danger is 
imminent. Our suggestion is that the new County 
Associations, as soon as they can find time for the 
work, should undertake the task of organising this 
fortuitous concourse of trained men into a Territorial 
Reserve or County Guard. As a first step in this direction, 
why should not each County Association establish a 
register of the trained men living within its area? To 
begin with, the keepers of such a register would obtain 
from the War Office the names and addresses, wherever 

ssible, of all men within the county who had been 
receiving, but had now ceased to receive, Army Reserve pay. 
Next, they would obtain similar information from the old 
Militia unils—that is, from the units of the new Reserve 
Force—and also from the Yeomanry regiments. Lastly, 
they would get from the Volunteer battalions the names and 
addresses of the men who have left within recent years, for 
in a certain number of cases such records have, we believe, 
been kept. So much for the past. In the future the keepers 
of the register would see that uo man passed out of the 
Army, Regular or Territorial, without bis name and address 
being placed on the register of trained men. ‘That the men 
would object to such a register we do not for a moment 
suppose, since it would impose no sort of obligation upon 
them. If nothing further were done than the formation 
of the register, we hold that a great deal would be 
accomplished. We should not only know the exact 
number of trained men in the country, but should be 
able, in the course of a single post, to make a direct 
appeal to them in case of a great national crisis,—an 
appeal likely to be infinitely more businesslike and effective 
than a general proclamation set forth on church-doors 
or published in the newspapers. In our opinion, however, 
when once the counties had formed their registers, and 
knew the number of trained men within their borders, 
they should proceed to establish a skeleton organisation 
under the name of County Guards. 

The first thing would be to appomt, even if only on 
paper, a certain number of men to act as officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the skeleton force. The fact that 
the rank held by each man when he ceased to be in con- 
nexion with any established military body would be noted 
would make this comparatively easy. No doubt it might 
not be possible to find a full complement of officers, but at 
any rate a certain number of men of weight and influence 
in the various districts might be asked to undertake the 
duty of keeping in touch with the members of the County 
Guard. For example, in each small town or group of 
villages an honorary Captain of County Guards might be 
appointed who would know that in case of invasion it 
would be his business at once to get together the trained 
men in his district, and to form them into a company, with 
non-commissioned officers drawn from those who possessed 
experience of such work. An honorary Captain who took 
his duties seriously would ascertain in peacetime on 
whom he could put his hands to act as Subalterns and 
also as sergeants. The companies had probably better be 
double companies. Another matter which would have to 
be arranged beforehand would be the place of rendezvous 
to which the companies of County Guards would gravitate 
automatically on receiving their summons, and where 
they would obtain their rifles. In order to avoid con- 
fusion, some sort of simple badge might be issued to 
the members of the County Guard to wear as an 
identification-mark. Again, it might be arranged 
beforehand that each member should provide himself 
with a hat of the same pattern as a symbol of uniform, 
to be used until a more regular equipment could be 
issued. Also it would be the business of each honorary 
Captain to know, in case of necessity, where he could 
obtain transport for his men. Finally, these double 
companies should be grouped in battalions under an 
honorary Colonel, who would summon them if necessary 
to a central muster-place. ‘Io the men mustered under 
this skeleton organisation an appeal would be made, 
either at once to fill up and enlarge the ranks of the 
Territorial units, or else to form special Reserve battalions. 
No doubt it would not be advisable to impose any 
obligations in peacetime upon the County Guards, or 


to ask anything beyond help during actual invasion. | 
At the same time, the honorary officers who would figure 





best to keep in touch with the men of their companies, 
For instance, they might hold an inspection once a year, 
at which, if it were held on a Saturday afternoon in the 
summer, a very large number of the men on the register 
might be expected to put in an appearance. 

Possibly in suggesting this skeleton organisation we 
shall be thought by many people to have gone too 
far. We may point out, however, that such a scheme 
is not vital to our proposal, and if it were thought 
advisable it could, at any rate in the first place, be 
omitted. The essential thing is the formation of the 
register, and the obtaining of information as to names 
aud addresses. The fact that we now spend a great 
deal of money on training men, and then in the most 
profligate way completely lose touch with them, is a 
serious blot on our system, and involves an enormous 
waste of energy. At present we first lose our trained men, 
and then in a moment of danger and difficulty institute a 
wild search for them under the most unfavourable condi- 
tions, though a little forethought would have avoided this 
inconvenience. Our readers may remember that at the 
close of the Boer War we urged very strongly upon the 
Government then in office the wisdom of creating a register 
of the men who had fought in South Africa in various 
forces. We have every reason to believe that the men would 
have been perfectly willing to have their names entered on 
such a register. Nothing, however, was done, and the War 
Office let a very large body of men who had received a 
war training, and were in every sense competent soldiers, 
disappear from its ramge of vision, If, as soon as they 
have got into the saddle, the County Associations can give 
us a register of all the trained men in Britain, they will, 
in our opinion, have accomplished a very great work, and 
will have added to the military assets of the nation an 
item of no small importance. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF LICENSING 
LEGISLATION, 


T is a misfortune common to all popular movements 
that their promoters are apt to disregard such 
commonplace virtues as justice and consideration. They 
come in time to look upon those who resist them much in 
the light in which a gamekeeper regards a stoat or a 
weasel, They are vermin, and being vermin they cannot 
claim the benefit of either law or custom. This is very 
much the estimation in which the extreme advocates of 
temperance hold the brewers, including under that name 
every one whose business or livelihood is in any degree 
associated with the making or sale of beer, They have 
learned to look so exclusively at the evils which follow 
upon excessive drinking that they no longer see in the 
brewer a trader, occupying, no doubt, a position differ- 
ing in certain features from that of other traders, but 
still belonging to the same class and possessing the 
same general right to have his interests protected. At 
present philanthropists of this type are naturally 
excited by the near approach of a new essay in licensing 
legislation. The brewer is once more experiencing the 
drawbacks inseparable from specially favoured positions. 
For a long time he had everything his own way. The law 
has subjected him, indeed, to peculiar disabilities, but it 
has also treated him with peculiar favour. He cannot 
open and shut his houses at what hours he likes. He 
cannot run a tavern on the shift system, or multiply means 
of ingress or egress to suit the convenience of his cus- 
tomers. His methods of carrying on his business are the 
object of a whole series of Acts of Parliament and a pro- 
portionate amount of commentary. And yet with all these 
disadvantages his trade has grown and prospered. Even the 
growing dislike in which that trade has of late years come 
to be held has ministered to his success. As new licenses 
have been granted more sparingly the existing licenses 
have become more valuable. This last-mentioned advan- 
tage has, of course, its rough side, since it has made the 
trade dangerously interesting to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is only lately, however, that this feature 
has begun to affect the value of the brewer's property. So 
long as the Unionists were in power there was not much 
fear of revolutionary legislation, except on Tariff Reform. 
!'he conditions of public-house management might be 


varied with what their owners thought r pompeme | 


in the skeleton establishment would, of course, do their! frequency; but confiscation was still far off, and that wo 
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of fear, a time-limit, was still unspoken. The Election of 
1906 has changed this, as it has changed much else, and 
from a state of comfortable assurance the trade has passed, 
we are disposed to think, into one of exaggerated alarm. 
We doubt whether even the present House of Commons 
will be found in the end to view the brewer and the 
publican simply as public enemies, and, even if it should 
prove ready to go this length, it will hardly be on this 
issue that Ministers will elect to fight the Lords. An 
experienced Temperance speaker said the other day that 
though the present House of Commons might be sound on 
the question of public-houses, the country was not; and on 
a question which must necessarily involve an appeal to the 
electors the mind of the country is an element not to be 
neglected. 

In the Times of Monday we had the advantage of 
reading both sides of the controversy set out by experts. 
Sir Thomas Whittaker somewhat injures his case by under- 
estimating the effect of the judgments in “Sharp v. 
Wakefield.” It is quite true that these judgments made 
no change in the law. Both before and after the 
case in question the legal right to carry on a public- 
house was nothing more than a right to carry it on 
for the twelve months for which the license is granted. 
But Sir Thomas Whittaker leaves out of account 
certain important qualifications which the Judges 
attached to their decisions. He may claim, indeed, the 
support of a witness not likely to underrate the strength 
of the brewers’ position. He quotes a statement by Mr. 
Nash, the counsel to the Licensed Victuallers’ Association, 
that “in the strict sense no such thing as a vested interest 
exists, and that, subject to appeal, the Magistrates can 
refuse to renew the licenses of the largest, most useful, 
and best conducted hotel in England.” The letter which 
follows Sir Thomas Whittaker’s, and is signed by Lord 
Burton, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. Waters Butler, sets out 
certain passages from the judgments in “Sharp v. Wake- 
field ” which certainly throw doubt on this very confident 
assertion. The bare right to refuse to renew a license is one 
thing, the propriety of exercising that bare right is another; 
and we do not see that anything is gained by ignoring 
this distinction. The judgment in “Sharp v. Wakefield,” 
writes Lord Burton, “ affirmed the right of the Magistrates 
to refuse, after due consideration, to renew the license of a 
particular house. But certainly it did not affirm the right 
of the Magistrates at one sweep to refuse the renewal of 
the whole of the licenses in their district.” In these two 
sentences the term “right” is not used in precisely the 
same sense, but any ambiguity arising from this cause 
disappears when we come to the judgments themselves. 
“The Legislature,” said the Lord Chancellor, “has given 
credit to the Magistrates for exercising a judicial discretion 
that they will fairly decide the questions submitted to 
them, and not by evasion attempt to repeal the law which 
permits public-houses to exist.” “The Legislature,” said 
Lord Bramwell, “ has most clearly shown that it is supposed 
and contemplated that licenses would usually be renewed, 
that the taking away of a man’s livelihood would not 
be practised cruelly or wantonly.” And Lord Hannen, 
while admitting that instances had been brought before 
the Courts in which the Justices had “ expressed and acted 
upon a general intention with respect to all licenses, 
declared that their duty was to consider each individual 
case on its own special merits.” This appears to us to 
describe a very different state of things from the “ pre- 
carious tenure ” of which Sir Thomas Whittaker speaks. 

It would have been better, we think, for the public, and 
very possibly for the brewers, if the late Government had 
let the law of licensing alone. The question was 
eminently unsuited for piecemeal legislation. Before 
the Act of 1904 the general right of the brewers to carry 
on their trade subject to the discretion of the Magistrates, 
exercised wiih reference, in the case of an application for 
renewal, to the manner in whigh a public-house was 
conducted, and, in the case of an application for 
a new license, to the needs of the neighbourhood, 
was sufficiently recognised, and the general opinion was 
that in any change that Parliament might think fit 
to make in the law this tenure during good behaviour 
ought to be regarded as a valid claim to fair com- 
pensation. Thess are the two conditions which should 
still govern the treatment of the question. If the Legisla- 


ture is minded to put an end to the granting of licenses, 
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either in whole or in part, the wishes, whether of the 
brewer or of the publican, must not be allowed to stand in 
the way. Public policy ought to override private interests 
But this process of overriding should have reference to the 
future, not to the present. It should aim at effecting 
a change in the position of the holders of this kind 
of property hereafter, not at depriving them of that 
property, or rendering it practically valueless. It may be 
as necessary for the public welfare to buy up the rights 
of brewers and publicans as it was to buy up the 
rights of Irish landlords. But while these rights 
ought not for an instant to stand in the way of the 
larger interests of the community, they ought to be 
dealt with on the same principle as that on which 
the Legislature deals with other private interests when 
they come into conflict with those of the nation. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker speaks of sanctioning a time-limit “as 
a matter of grace and expediency.” We do not quarrel 
with the phrase itself, but we must be very careful 
as to the practical deductions to be drawn there- 
from. The trade of the publican is one of the oldest 
in existence, and if it is to be prohibited, or only 
permitted under conditions which will discourage every 
one from taking it up, those actually engaged in it 
have, as it seems to us, a just claim to compensation for 
the livelihood which is denied them. What the nature 
and amount of this compensation should be are matters 
for the consideration, partly of Parliament, partly of 
actuarial experts. It is not, we imagine, beyond the skill 
of the latter to estimate the present value of public-house 
property after giving proper weight to all the considera- 
tions submitted to them on either side. Nor ought it to 
be beyond the wisdom of Parliament so to shape the 
promised or any other Licensing Bill as to relieve the 
nation from all suspicion of wishing to build up public 
prosperity upon private ruin. 

Meantime, and subject to the complete satisfaction of 
the claims of equity and fair dealing which we have just 
set forth, there remain also to be considered the claims 
of the revenue. Provided that no particle of injustice 
is done to individuals, we hold that the State should 
ultimately reap the full benefit of the valuable monopoly 
created by the restrictions which it places on the sale 
of intoxicants. No doubt the carelessness and want of 
fiscal ability displayed by our rulers in the past will make 
it a long and difficult business to resume complete power 
over the issue of licenses. This, however, is the ideal, and 
it should be aimed at even though its accomplishment may 
require a period of twenty yearsor more. Absolute justice 
to the brewers and to all others concerned in the trade, 
and a proper care for the revenue,—these are the two 
considerations which ought to govern the settlement of 
the licensing question. 





“WOMAN’S PARTY.” 


THE IDEALS OF A 
| he another column a correspondent makes a suggestion 

. which is the natural outcome of the series of un- 
dignified scuffles with the police which for some months 
past have been a feature of the movement for woman's 
suffrage. She asks for the formation of a new woman's 
party, opposed to the principle of granting the Parlia- 
mentary vote to women. Hitherto she has opposed the 
formation of an anti-suffrage party, perhaps believing that 
the silly behaviour of some of the woman's suffrage 
leaders was the best comment on their claims; but she is 
convinced now that the movement is doing harm and 
should be checked. It is time, she thinks, that when the 
leaders of the movement state in the Police Court that 
they ‘speak for the women of England” steps should be 
taken to challenge the statement. Our correspondent 
puts her case with force and logic. Uneducated women 
are already being misinformed by the more ignorant 
of the woman’s suffrage leaders on grave political 
questions; they are told, for instance, that to give the 
suffrage to women will be “‘to end unemployment,” and so 
forth. Is it not necessary to counteract this harmful 
influence, and to find a wider, truer sphere for the woman's 
role in the limitless opportunities of home life ? 

We are convinced, with our correspondent, that there 
are “thousands of good, quiet women” who believe that 
the proper sphere of their sex lies in directions very 
different from those which are approved by the woman's 
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suffrage party. Nothing but good could come of the 
formation of a woman’s party pledged, not to the obtain- 
ing of the Parliamentary vote, but to the essential woman’s 
work of regeneration of the ideals and influences of home 
life in the best and widest sense of the words, It is true 
that for most women there is no need for such a pledge. 
For the majority of women the great ideals of life are the 
jdeals of the family and the home; the ideals of the 
unequalled words of the Apostle, “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance”; the health which is at once the fountain and the 
consequence of those qualities and blessings; the wealth, 
little it may be, which is sufficient to enable the oppor- 
tunities of life to be enjoyed. Most truly “against 
such there is no law.” But if those are the ideals 
of the majority of women, it is still true that for 
many they must seem hopelessly unattainable. The 
wife of a man who is unable to find employment 
can think little of joy or peace if she is not sure 
that she can keep a roof above her head, or find bread 
for her children. When, therefore, she, in her doubt 
and unhappiness, is actually assured that the cause of 
her distress is due to her political disabilities; when 
she is informed that her remedy lies in giving the balance 
of political power to women instead of men,—when such 
perilous stuff as that is offered by the ignorant and the 
hysterical as food for the hungry, then it is time for 
women who can think clearly and speak soberly to set to 
work, and to strengthen their work with a pledge of 
comradeship. Women who have made a serious study of 
economic problems, or who, without a deep knowledge of 
political history, have felt instinctively that their sphere is 
the home and not the hustings, may have been inclined 
hitherto to dismiss as unimportant the more violent 
fatuities of the suffrage party. They may have considered 
that female politicians who chain themselves to railings or 
deliberately court physical conflict with policemen are 
better left to the prison-cell or the asylum. But if the 
movement started by such persons develops into a 
campaign which is not merely foolish but dangerous, they 
may well decide that the time has arrived for more 
positive action than silent contempt. They may think it 
right to prove, for the national welfare as well as for their 
own, that “the women of England” are not represented | 
by vociferous prisoners at Police Courts, but are orderly | 
members of an ordered community, working with womanly 
gentleness and strength towards mental and bodily health 
and right living. | 

It is one of the commonplaces of practical politics that it | 
is necessary from time to time to state and restate in the 
plainest possible language what a thing is, and the reason 
why it is what it is. It may seem superfluous to do so; | 
the facts and the reasons may be so patent that to state | 
them once more may seem as foolish as to walk about | 
repeating the alphabet or insisting that two and two make 
four. The reply must be that large numbers of people are 
always forgetting the alphabet, or trying to prove that two 
and two make five. Itisevidently necessary, in the present 
instance, to state once more the plain reason why women 
cannot have the Parliamentary vote; cannot, that is, take 
a deciding part in framing the legislation of the State. It 
13 not because they are inferior to men in morals, in | 
courage, in patriotism, or in intellectual power. In heart | 
and head the sexes are equal. But it is because women | 
are inferior to men in physical strength. It is a very old | 
reason, but most things that are true are very old. If: 
women had the Parliamentary suffrage, there might, nay, 
almost certainly would, come a time when the one sex, as a | 
whole, found itself in sharp conflict with the other sex 
on some momentous social problem, and the result would 
be worse than deplorable, it would be terrible. It would 
be anarchy in its most disintegrating and dreadful form. 
For, remember, the last resort of the sharpest political 
disagreement is always the same. It was the resort of 
the English citizens who dethroned Charles I.; it was the 
resort of the States of the North when the Confederacy 
strove to dissolve the Union; it was the weapon well- 
nigh drawn from the scabbard before the reforms of | 
1832; and it is a weapon which women could never draw | 
With the faintest hope of success. Is that exaggeration ? | 
Is the idea of personal conflict, between men and women 
incredible or impossible? Let us put a particular case. | 
Suppose that in the House of Commons, women were ' 








actually represented by the majority of Members, because 
there were more women on the registers than men. Suppose 
that a Bill were introduced to curtail the power of the 
liquor trade to an extent immensely in advance of the 
reform desired by the majority of male opinion. If the 
Bill became law, and the great majority of men refused to 
obey it, what would happen? The women could not 
enforce the law they had made, because they could not 
command the police or the arsenals. The situation would 
be ridiculous until, with the attempt to enforce the law, 
it became horrible. The supreme irony of the struggle 
would be that woman's very nobility and devotion to an 
ideal would drive her to the bitterest end. The word “com- 
promise” for her would not exist; she would insist upon 
a decision, even though she knew that she must go under 
in upholding her belief. That is an eventuality which 
under a system of manhood suffrage fortunately cannot 
arise. The male minority, except in the rare case of 
insurrection, accept the decision of the male majority, 
because the very fact of there being a majority shows 
that the decision would not be altered by fighting. 
With women forming the majority that would no longer 
be the case. 

As matters are, while women do not possess the Parlia- 
mentary franchise they are in the best situation possible. 
They can control votes, and do control them to an 
enormous extent; they can influence, advise, argue, and 
persuade. But they are never in the unhappy position of 
being responsible for a state of affairs of which they do 
not approve. They are not compelled by conscience to 
take action for the State, because they are not the State’s 
trustees. They can acquiesce in decisions of which they 
disapprove, because no action of theirs can alter such 
decisions; and that the irresponsible party should so 
acquiesce in the decisions of the responsible is an axiom of 
ordered government. Meanwhile, as our correspondent 
points out, women’s opportunities of doing good work 
for the State remain as incomparable as they are impera- 
tive. In the administrative work of local government, 
as apart from State legislation, women can be of incal- 
culable service with their vote, their advice, and their 
example. As school managers, especially qualified to 
superintend the education of children; as Guardians of 
the Poor, able as no man is able to understand the 
difficulties and the necessities of dealing with women and 


| girls in workhouses and asylums ; as dispensers of charity, 
|as experienced counsellors, as trusted friends among the 


very poor; as examples of motherhood, as educators and 
protectors of girlhood,—they can have an object, and they 


| may respond to a duty, which cannot be shared with them 


by men. Above all, women, more than men, must always 
stand first and foremost for the greatest of all ideals of 
social reform, the ideal which most closely associates the 
work and the recreations of toiling men and women with 
the conditions of the family and the home. With every 
step that they take towards the jars and conflict of tho 
Parliamentary polling-booth women leave the peace and 
the happiness of those ideals the further behind them. 

To sum up. Physical force, war, is ultima ratio,—the 
last, the essential argument. But Nature has deprived 
women of the right to use that argument against men. 
Therefore, though women may administer, and even direct, 
local affairs, they cannot legislate and exercise the supreme 
function in the State,—the function of government. 
Law-making and government rest in the last resort 
on force,—that is, on the weapon which man alone 
can wield. 








“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 

O any of us desire “to see oursels as others see us” ? 
Should we like to know what is said of us behind 
our backs even by our friends? Should we like even 
our friends to hear what we say of them? Most men 
and women would instinctively answer “No” to all these 
questions, and there ave some who are so shocked by the 
discrepancy between what we say to each other's faces and 
what we say behind each other's backs that they lay it 
down as a rule that we should speak of no friend in his 
absence as we would not speak in his presence, and thus 

practically probibit personal conversation altogether. 
In “The Comments of Bagshot,” an able and charming 
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book already reviewed in these pages, the author takes 
the contrary part, and maintains that it is natural and 
unobjectionable that we should talk over our friends behind 
their backs, and should expect them to do the same by us. 
“Let us cheerfully yield ourselves,” he says, “us a topic 
of conversation to our friends, if they are kind enough 
to think us interesting”; but he solemnly warns us that we 
should be ruthless towards those “ mischief-makers who turn 
the innocent into the malicious by the act of repeating it.” 
His chief point we yield to him without argument. Freedom 
of speech is as necessary to our society as the freedom of the 
Press to our civilisation. There are certain risks which a 
people no Jonger in tutelage to a superior race or a superior 
class must take. In the same way, an adult society cannot 
be governed by rules which make for peace and security 
in the schoolroom. We cannot taboo the subject of human 
nature, or even refuse to discuss it in the concrete. 
Interest in the subject is universal. We must discuss one 
another freely, and there is no possibility of free discus- 
sion in presence of the person discussed. The wording of Mr. 
Spender’s conclusion, however, suggests several side-issues. 
Has the mischief-maker really so much power? Do we, 
perhaps, all of us live over a voleano which any unprin- 
cipled person may any day explode, blasting friendships and 
acquaintanceships, and blackening our whole outlook upon 
life? Moralists bave sometimes expressed a wish to see 
themselves as others see them. Was this a mere verbal flower 
of didactic temerity, or did they truly expect to gain some- 
thing worth having by means of a bitter experience? Is it 
we or is it others who know the truth about ourselves? If 
it is they who know it, ought we to be so very angry if they 
tell it to us ? 

To answer the first question is very difficult. At times, as 
we reflect upon the terrible consequences which might accrue 
from mischievous repetition, it is impossible to avoid an 
uneasy sensation of danger. Of course a great many 
mischief-makers repeat falsely what they have heard. They 
are, as a rule, cruel persons. A cruel man has seldom a 
nice sense of morality even outside of his own vice, 
and a cruel woman has never any at all; but the 
most truthful repetition of a single sentence may cause 
untold pain and do infinite mischief. A harsh criticism 
from a man we do not like may turn a_half-conscious 
aversion into a conscious enmity, and the retailed severity of 
a friend give a wound which his presence will for ever set 
aching. Certainly the malicious repeater is a traitor to the 
society in which he moves, and it is one of the most healthy 
signs of the day that in all societies such treachery is rare. 
The man or woman who has seen or suffered the results of 
such social criminality is rendered for ever nervous. On 
the other hand, it is not too much to say that many persons, 
perhaps the majority, go through life unaffected by any such 
tragedy. We do not live over a volcano because railway 
accidents do happen, theatres burn down, and murders are 
duly reported in the daily papers. When such treachery 
occurs it does pure harm. Faith is shaken and hate con- 
firmed, and no light thrown upon anything except the 
character of the traitor. The medicine of truth is poisoned 
when it passes through such a channel. 

But putting the busybody out of the question, it is perhaps 
not too much to say that he would be a daring man who, if 
given the opportunity, would elect to know for certain all that 
any individual really thought of him—all, we mean, that 
that individual instinctively refrains from telling him—or 
who, if he could have such an experience as entirely to read 
his neighbour's, or even his dearest friend's, heart, would 
come out of the experience without humiliation. It 
would not be condemnation that we should in many cases 
fear. Affection casts that out. In some it would be com- 
mendation, in most it would be excuse. Those who really 
love us continually mistake our motives by taking them 
for better than they are; or perhaps it would be more true 
to say they see only one motive, when there were many, 
and some, to say the least, were less good. If we knew all, 
we should shudder lest a clearer sight should come to 
them, and we should lose what we value so much the more 
that we do not deserve it. Still more poignant, perhaps, 
would be the pain of knowing they forgave what we hoped 
that they had ignored. We have not deceived them, but they 
have excused us. We thought they loved us because they did 





not know. We still keep their regard, but we wince to think 
on what terms we have it. All this knowledge wonld do 
us no good and would sap our courage for life. The 
invisible wall which still divides those who are closest to 
each other is for our soul's health. 

On the other hand, we do believe that, apart from indi. 
viduals at all, it is good for most of us, and a thing to be 
desired if we would be wise, that we shon!d have some power 
of seeing ourselves as others see us,—of gauging the cop. 
sensus of opinion of our friends, an opinion often altogether 
true, and perhaps never altogether false. The man who 
is absolutely careless about this consensus of opinion, or 
absolutely incapable of deducing it, is badly fitted for life. In 
saying this we think we are defending no form of morbid 
sensitiveness, and no weak love of popular approval, 
The whole of English upper-class education is based upon 
the doctrine that it is good for a man from his youth to 
learn to live among his fellows, and follow “the good common 
rule” of his contemporaries ; and this means not only to know 
them, but to be aware what they on the whole think of him, 
and to modify his own verdict by theirs. Boys find their own 
level when they go to school, we say, and we mean that they 
learn by rubbing shoulders with the many to give weight to 
the judgment of the many upon themselves. “TI am showing 
how independent I am,” thinks the little boy. “You are 
showing how disagreeable you can be,” decides his little world, 
and their decision is not without its just effect upon his mental 
estimate of his own character. “I am an exceptionally 
amusing person,” he says to himself. “ You are a little bore 
that likes to play the fool,” comment the majority, and if he 
is a wise child he will not altogether refuse to see himself as 
they see him. 

Of course there is a sense in which we all know ourselves 
better than any one can know us. We have a more intimate 
acquaintance than any one else with both sides of our dual 
nature. We know the man we wish and the man we dread to 
be, and we know that both are our true selves. The man that 
for all practical purposes we are—when our will has welded 
our two natures for action—our friends can enlighten us 
about, and unless we purposely deceive them, they are likely 
to give us some useful information. Either conceit or self- 
distrust is almost sure to hamper the man who has no means of 
knowing the opinion of his world in regard to him. Goodness 
will not keep him from either of these evils. He will learn 
to believe too implicitly in the side of himself he rightly 
prefers, or he will learn to be too self-conscious about his 
inferior self. 

While there is more good than evil in the world, more truth 
than falsehood, more able men than fools, more just persons 
than unjust, public opinion—if it be but that small public in 
the centre of which we each imagine ourselves to be living— 
will be worth taking into consideration even upon subjects in 
which we rightly think we are authorities,—even upon the 
one subject on which we all know that we are authorities, 
the subject of ourselves. 





NATIONAL DECADENCE. 


N the Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture which he 
delivered at Newnham College last Saturday Mr. Balfour 
speculated very thoughtfully, if purposely without much con- 
fidence or precision, on political und national decadence. Mr. 
Balfour can be original, as we all know; but in his lecture he 
was searching rather for the common denominator of modern 
thought. That was worth doing, for modern thought, led by 
science, is recasting the assumptions of an earlier generation, 
and has already reached an appreciably new point of view. 
Mr. Balfour’s optimism was in form a reflection of a new 
temper and new intuitions. The old assumption was that 
every body politic must decay, as Rome decayed, and that the 
British Empire, though its life might be long, must die in due 
course as inevitably as winter follows summer. 

But is death inevitable in nations as well as in men? That 
is the new question which is not, indeed, answered once for all, 
but which at least refuses to be disposed of by the old gloomy 
affirmations. Macaulay conceived national greatness as 
periodic; when New Zealand had become great, England's day 
would have passed and London would be in ruins. Berkeley 
told how civilisation had travelled slowly to the West, only to 
find there its greatest catastrophe as well as its greatest 
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fulfilment. Every man who was weary or disillusioned, as 
Mr. Balfour said, used to speak as though he were the helpless 
victim of the decadent epoch in which he was born. Perhaps 
the beginning of what we take to be the new hope that 
national death is not inevitable—stupendously difficult to 
avoid though it be—is to be found in the assumption, very 
familiar now, that progress is assured. It is an idea at once 
elevating and sobering, this aspiration to eternal national life. 
Nations that endure, if any do, will change, we may be sure; 
but the links of the chain of change and progress will all be 
in a perfect sequence and continuity. There will not be 
obscure epochs of which little is known, in which the links are 
broken and cause and effect cannot be traccd, or in which 
conscious national volition is wanting, as was the case, say, in 
the gradual transformation of the Roman Empire into modern 
Italy, or, in a different degree, of England before the Dark 
Ages into the England of the Renaissance. The nation which 
discovers the origin of decay and guards itself against it will 
have a higher vitality than the bulb which sinks into a winter 
quiescence though it has the spark of life all the time within 
it; that nation will unceasingly put forth blossom. Is all this 
only a tormenting dream? Or is every nation, after all, born 
with a certain limited dynamic force which discharges itself, 
like a spring uncoiling, and then ceases? Mr. Balfour, 
as we have said, stood forth as an optimist. He does not 
find that this age is more sordid or less spiritual than its 
predecessors, but believes exactly the reverse. He was 
treating, of course, not of literary or artistic “decadence” 
—‘an overwrought technique straining to express sentiments 
too subtle or too morbid”’—but of that moral and philosophic 
decadence which in nations resembles senility in men and 
is the precursor of dissolution. 

What is the cause of national decadence, and what is 
the prophylactic, if there is one, that will ensure eternal 
national life? Mr. Balfour touched on the diseases of 
slavery, a dropping birth-rate, and the lack of initiative. 
Let us, too, examine these things in passing, but let 
us not pretend that they are more than symptoms of the 
general disease of decadence. Slavery as a system is even 
worse for those who own slaves than for those who are 
owned. The unconditioned subservience of one man to 
the will of another is a source of hopeless corruption 
and moral reaction. Every State that founded itself upon 
slavery was rushing towards decadence, but those that had 
the strength of mind and the essence of health in the body 
politic rejected the germ and it did not cause a fatal illness. 
This is a point to notice, that disease, even the most dangerous, 
may be expelled from the body of national life, as it may from 
the human body, and health may be completely regained. 
The fall of the birth-rate, especially among the classes 
which are most worthy of reproduction, is a more pressing 
matter to-day. The national stock is being replenished 
from the wrong source, but even so the problem is not 
beyond the reach of science. And, moreover, the harmfulness 
of the conditions under which the poorest of our population 
are reared may be exaggerated. Wesay nothing of the pity 
of it, which cannot be overstated, but simply refer scientifi- 
cally to the potential power of development, the recuperative 
force, which remains in the weediest class. It was Dr. Eichholz, 
we think, who, in giving evidence before the Committee which 
inquired into the alleged physical degeneration a few years 
ayo, stated in effect that a child that was strong enough to 
be born was strong enough to have a decent chance in life if 
only it were properly treated. And in the same issue of the 
Times in which Mr. Balfour's speech is reported there is a 
letter from Sir Ray Lankester, who asks what authority 
there is for a statement by Mr. Hyndman that there is 
“appalling physical degeneration” among “large masses of 
our population,” and that this is due to “ permanent poverty.” 
We need not linger over the familiar allegation that physical 
degeneration exists. It may well be that the conditions of 
degeneration exist, but all those who have inquired into the 
subject are agreed that the evidence does not support the idea 
that physical degeneration is already present. The notion 
that poverty necessarily induces deterioration is of course 
very easily accepted. Yet Sir Ray Lankester says: “There 
is no evidence that privation and injurious conditions cause 
deterioration of the stock in animals or plants. They may 
kill out a stook or race, but they do not alter its congenital 
quality. 





Has Mr. Hyndman grounds for asserting other ! 


results in the caseof man?" We gatberfrom Mr, Hyndman's 
answer that he has no more proof than suffices for most 
Socialistic assertions. As to the lack of initiative mentioned 
by Mr. Balfour, that is really a question of character, and it is 
under the larger and supremely important head of character 
that it must be considered. 

Character, after all, is the mainspring of national life. If 
character were to remain to it, a nation could never come to 
an end. It would be endowed with perpetual motion; the 
impetus would always be there. “ We live by an invisible 
flame,” says Sir Thomas Browne, and surely character is that 
flame. Mr. Balfour tries to name the stimulus which is still 
urging the British race forward. Philosophy has never 
touched the majority of civilised men except through religion. 
Similarly science can never touch mankind except through 
its practical applications. But in the last hundred years the 
application has been very practical, and in Mr. Balfour's 
judgment the whole material setting of civilised life has been 
altered, not by political institutions, but by the combined 
efforts of advanced science. Science, no doubt, has brought a 
revolution—nothing less—in our conception of the universe, 
but at its highest science is a criticism or an analysis, not an 
incentive. Character can alone supply the stimulus and the 
initiative; and character must be inspired by a religion which 
does not strangle thought. “Show me,” one might say, “the 
character of a people, and I will show you the cause of their 
prosperity or their decline.” But if we can point to the cause 
of decadence, is not this in itself a proof that decadence 
can be arrested? Those who have the power of diagnosis 
in diseases of their own character have also the power 
to cure. Surely this is true; and if it is true, is not 
eternal national life imaginable? Rome fell, not because the 
hordes of barbarians arrived and humiliated her—that was 
only the superficial reason—but because her spirit, her ancient 
resisting power—in a word, her character—had departed. The 
Romans had lost their independence in advance through the 
enervating and pauperising doles of a Government which 
played at being a Universal Providence. The Goths and Huns 
overcame men who were no longer proud and resourceful 
soldiers, but spiritless pensioners of a sentimentally benevolent 
State. Dr. Hodgkin discusses all the conditions of Roman 
decadence, but invites the attention of British statesmen, 
above all, to the pauperising grain largesses. We can add 
nothing to his authority. Those who would not imitate the 
decadence of Rome must preserve sturdiness of character— 
national spirit—and if we recognise the cause of decadence, it 
is, as we have said, within our capacity to remove it. 





SEA-LAVENDER. 

N the rim of France, where the Channel widens south. 
ward, there is a long strip of salt-marsh, reclaimed 
from the water less by the hand of man than by the action 
of time and the sea. It has been stayed here and there by 
dykes, or else it would be continually flooded, and so useless 
for the fuel and pasture it now supplies. This Debatable Land 
marks a spot notable in the history of our own race. To the 
right of it the Somme flows down, spreading in a wide estuary 
as it nears the sea. At low tide the slow course of the river 
is defined faintly in the middle of a wide, flat wilderness of 
sand; at high tide it is covered by waves which flood the wind- 
swept barren waste of salt-marsh lying beside the river-bed. 
When the tide falls, the water stays here and there in pools 
that reflect the sky, so that wherever you look marsh and 
sea and sky reproduce each otber to infinity, The arable 
land ends in a low white cliff to the left, and from that 
point the limits of sky, sand, and sea appear unbounded. 
Wherever you look, the skyline is always immensely distant, 
and the place is full of the mysterious charm that comes with 
a wide horizon full of crossing lights and changing shadows. 
It has a suggestion of the continuousness of things, as if, 
from whatever point you started within these vast limits, 
you must eventually arrive back there again, because, after 
all, the world is round, and there is no need to hurry with so 

wide a sky in front. 

Walking along the dyke seaward, among the salt plants 
and marsh birds, you never seem to find the limit of the 
marsh, because far off on the horizon there are clusters of 
roofs standing up out of the water black against the sky. 
The dyke always looks as if it disappears into the sea about 
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two hundred yards ahead, and yet there is always somebody 
else in front of you walking away into the sunset. Far away 
they can be seen against the wet reflections, black like sea- 
fowl on a beach. And sometimes you meet them coming 
back, so that undoubtedly the road leads somewhere. 

The sea-lavender bed lies low down behind the dyke and 
below the cliffs. A little white foot-track wanders through it 
towards some gaunt poplars a long way off. It looks like a 
bit out of a fairy-tale, except now and then when it is beset 
by artists. But these are a migratory race who follow the 
sun, so that generally the lavender-bed is quite deserted. It 
is a very remarkable colour,—a curious dull purplish pink, 
something like wet heather in October, an evasive colour that 
varies with the sun. It looks as if it had never been young, 
and has a hint of persistence in it, like the faded red often 
seen in the illuminated borders of a missal. The life has gone 
from it, but it is singularly penetrating, and holds the light 


even when the sky is clouded. Below the sunset it takes a | 
| upper and lower stories too, by standing still in the middle 


wonderful vivid tone, and if you should chance to see the 
shepherd herding his slow flock across the lavender-bed when 
the sun drops behind it, you will havea memory to be thankful 
for on many a grey day to come. 

It lies on the outskirts of a little town, to-day of no import- 
ance, political or commercial, but keeping the memory of 
greater things in its remains of a feudal age. It has splendid 
fortifications ; the church looks down to the beach over a sheer 
drop of buttressed wall like a cliff; the town is squeezed inside 
a great wall, and the streets twist in and out to the line of the 
shore. There isa barbican, very much in the way of modern 


traffic. Time has rubbed all the threat from the crumbling | 


stone, and left the solitary word “ Fides” on the face of it, the 
last relic doubtless of somebody’s motto long ago. The final 
exit from the town is by a great old gate with towers, still 
called Tour Guillaume, in memory of the Conqueror. Nobody 
needs the barbican and the gate to-day. The tourists who 
come for the bathing season stroll under them on their way to 
the casino, and artists sit down before them in hordes and 
besiege them. They keep alive a memory of one of the 
comedies of history that Froissart tells of, when the Lords of 
Picardy, Artois, Ponthieu, and Boulogne lay here a great 
season at siege, and made many assaults with “engines and 
other instruments of war” upon the little town. From August 
till Lent the siege lasted, and then, since provision was sore 
minished, the defenders had to treat, and the Lord Philip of 
Navarre, coming at his leisure soon after to raise the siege, 
was amazed to find the town yielded tothe French. Thereupon 
ensued much wrath and many arguments, council of war, 
stratagem with false fires, a night escape, flight, and chase 
by the French, who reached St. Quentin in hot pursuit. 
There, however, the prudent burgesses, knowing the ways 
of their betters, refused admission to the men of war with 
all possible politeness. Going up to the walls of their city, 
they put out their heads and said to the Constable and Count 
St. Pol: “Sirs, we desire you have us excused this time. It is 
’ the mind of all the commons of this town that five or six of 
you shall enter if it please you to do your honour and pleasure 
and the rest of you to go where they list.” Thereupon these 
Lords, very angry, “ gave great and despiteful words, but for 
all that they of St. Quentin would not open their gates.” So 
there was nothing for it but to go home again, and the Earl 
of St. Pol, says Froissart, went to his castle “so sore displeased 
that none durst speak to him.” A good many of the comedies 
of warfare went out when the Maxim gun came in. But 
though the little town saw many a “sore scrymmyshe” of 
English and French during the Hundred Years’ War, it has a 
greater interest still tous. English cargo-boats, creeping up 
the river-mouth, moor alongside of a long, low quay where a 
big house stands, black and very old. It was once a “ palace,” 
and is now a salt-house, and a wooden board over its door 
states that William the Conqueror sailed from this port in 
1066 to conquer England. The statement may give cause for 
complacency to both nations: in remembering how France 
established her most successful colony, and England received 
the graft of a fighting race upon a warrior stock. There are 
no better fighters in the world than the Northern French of 
to-day, and their English kindred are their equals by double 
descent. The Picard fishermen are curiously English in type, 
and perhaps the type has not changed so much during eight 
centuries. The French and the English are said to be the 
most patriotic nations in Europe, the reason for this quality 





being the steady objection of either race to learn any 

else’s language. English cargo-boats come to St. Valery and 
spend two or three days there, their owners in perfect amity 
with the French inhabitants, yet neither able to understand 
the other’s speech. The character of the people is very like 
that which marks the fisherfolk in little South Coast towns 
of England. They are a peaceable, thrifty, hard-faring 
people, probably not so unlike their remote forefathers ag 
we are apt to imagine, for since modern life has taken to 
centralising, the quiet corners of the world are so un. 
touched by “progressives” that one could almost think 
they had slid back instead of advancing. Now, as in days 
long past, St. Valery depends much on the sea. Food and 
foes both come that way, and there is a little old street in 
the fishing quarter, almost perpendicular in its steepness, 
called Rue des Pilotes, where both houses and people have 
the same air of having been exactly as they are now for 
several centuries. You ean see right through the houses, 


of the street, so small and primitive are the domestic needs 
of the inhabitants. There have been bold and hardy seamen 
on both sides of the Channel since before the Conqueror set 
sail for England. Some of them lived, no doubt, in this same 
Rue des Pilotes; others were forefathers of the West Country 
seamen who race up Channel to French ports at full speed 
before a tearing wind in defiance of laws, elements, and 
owners’ risks, often breaking a record they dare not publish 
for fear of righteous wrath on the part of owners who 
engaged them to carry cargo securely, and not to do defiance 
to the gales and currents of the Channel in the honour of 
English seacraft. That highway of the sea, to-day peaceful 
enough, was the scene of many lively exploits in the roomy 
days before fleets and Constitutions were too highly organised. 
When Sir Roger de Coverley saw Henry IV.’s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, he remarked that there was fine reading 
in the casualties of that reign. Among those casualties was 
the capture in these same narrow seas of the little Prince 
James of Scotland on his way to France, whither be was 
going “to learn that tongue and eke courtesy.” The age had 
a liberal habit in regard to the capture of Kings. Henry's 
grandfather had held two of them prisoner at once in the 
little city by the Thames, and perhaps Prince James had 
reason to regret his captivity the less inasmuch as it afforded 
him the opportunity of studying Chaucer and of seeing from 
his prison-window at Windsor 
“ Beauty enough to make a world to doat” 

when Joan Beaufort walked below in her garden. English 
seamen proved obstreperous neighbours in those days. Cap- 
grave has an entertaining passage which tells how two 
Englishmen—Sir John Prendergast and William Long— 
“kept so well the seas that no Englishman had harm.” But 
they got into trouble for it at home, for many of the King’s 
house “ had envy” with Sir John, so that he was compelled 
to take refuge in Westminster, where he was “so streyted 
that he dwelled in the porch of the church night and day.” 
William Long managed to evade interference at home for 
some time; he “ kept still the sea, until the Chancellor sent 
for him, and hight him he should noharm have.” “ But when 
he had him,” goes on the chronicler with fine simplicity, “he 
sent him tothe Tower.” The highway was not secure for all 
the King’s lieges. Perhaps it was after the suppression of 
William Long that another of these casualties occurred, when 
the Bishop of Hereford in 1404 was captured here by 
irreverent Flemings, who haled him up and down Channel 
until he was rescued by the faithful. Jealousies of race may 
be stronger at times even than respect for commerce and the 
Church, for the Channel seamen were engaged in skirmishing 
and marauding in this same year, while the Burgomasters of 
Bruges were groaning over the damage done to the wool 
industry by these international bickerings. They publicly 
deplored the troubles arisen between England, France, and 
Belgium “ by means of certain freebooters and pirates of the 
sea, Belial’s own sowers of tares and sons of iniquity,” said 
the burgesses with feeling, having suffered in their pockets 
through the reprehensible practices of the said sons of 
Belial. 

The balance of States is a marvel as continual as the 
poise of the stars. To avoid collision with such material 
for combustion is an affair requiring little short of angelic 
foresight even when your particular State happens to be 
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« A water-walled bulwark, still secure 

And confident from foreign purposes,” 
because, in spite of designs for modern Utopias (from which 
may heaven preserve us!) and societies for the propagation of 
the principal virtues, the so-called divinity of the human race 
is not always uppermost in the population of Europe, and the 
fighting qualities of our race are not yet worn thin. Just 
beyond the Tour Guillaume there is a crumbled mass of 
masonry called Harold’s Tower. In all probability it never 
had anything to do with Harold; but that is irrelevant. You 
can sit on it at the turn of the tide, and watch the fishing 
fleet homing after the day's work, a crowd of sails dark against 
the opalescent sea below the sunset. When they are past the 
marsh they drop into line, each following other in turn 
along the hidden bed of the river that curves unseen in an 
S-line amid the shallows. When each bout rounds the curve 
her sails slip down as if by their own will, and sbe glides 
slowly into her place on the sbingle, while the mother-of- 
pearl reflections die out of the wet sands, and the sky darkens 
over the lavender-bed. Such little boats they must have been 
when the fleet dropped down these shallows all those centuries 
ago to conquer England! 

When the breeze crackles among the scentless, barren 
blossoms of the sea-lavender, by the road where armed 
warriors clattered in years long past, the marsh seems like a 
manuscript of history alive with the sense of old things deep- 
rooted out of sight in the life of to-day; and looking across 
the lavender-bed to the narrow seas beyond, you consider with 
amazement the men who read history, and then set out to dig 
a Channel Tunnel. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DANGER TO THE UNION. 


[To tue Eprtor or tur “ Segctator.” | 
Sir,—In the postscript to his letter (Spectator, January 25th) 
“A United Free-Trader” says: “As the Union is not in 
danger at present, Unionists would sacrifice nothing by uniting 
with the Free-trade party at present in power.” I venture to 
say that no more inaccurate statement has ever appeared in 
yourcolumns. Ask any Unionist resident in Ireland, and he 
will tell you that the Union has never been in greater danger 
than at the present time, when Home-rule “ by instalments” 
is the acknowledged and insidious policy of the Government. 
Indeed, it seems almost possible that the absolute negation of 
the functions of government under the present Administration 
is intended to make Irish loyalists say: “ Home-rule could not 
be worse than the present absence of any rule,” and thus to 
obtain their assent to political suicide. Sir, it is inconceivable 
that any Unionist, whatever his views about Free-trade or 
Tariff Reform, should sacrifice his convictions as to the main- 
tenance of the Union by becoming a party to the unholy 
alliance suggested by your correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nullamore, Milltown, Co. Dublin. D. C. CourTNEY. 


[We do not believe that there is the slightest danger of 
Unionist Free-traders neglecting their duty to the Union. 
They are pledged quite as strongly to its maintenance as to 
the support of Free-trade. Neither obligation will be for- 
gotten.—Ep. Spectator. } 








PARTY UNITY. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It seems to me that a great step towards the unity of 
the party would be taken if it were distinctly understood that 
in the next Parliament in which a Unionist Government is in 
power the line of fiscal inquiry will not go beyond Mr. Balfour's 
Birmingham speech. Even the greatest “stalwart” might 
admit that there is enough in the Birmingham speech for one 
Parliament’s consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WiLiiam Grorce BLACK. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 





SELF-PROVIDED OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To rue Evrror of tus “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—It has been a great pleasure to me to see the letters and 
leading articles on old-age pensions published in the Spectator. 
With your permission, I would like to be allowed a few words 
in your valuable paper. Being the widow of the late Canon 





Blackley, who is recognised as the pioneer of compulsory 
insurance, I may say that, though the Bishop of Lichfield’s 
scheme may have advantages, Canon Blackley always upheld 
that every one should be compelled to insure for him or her- 
self, and would not have approved of burdening the parents 
with the payments of threepence a week per child when they 
might have five or six children attending school simultaneously 
and unable to earn anything; whereas every young man or 
woman from the age of eighteen to twenty-one could easily 
during those years pay a weekly sum sufficient to cover his 
or her insurance, though in particular cases a year's exten- 
sion of payment might be allowed. In his lifetime Canon 
Blackley addressed large numbers of all classes at hundreds 
of meetings, and when the scheme had been explained 
he, with very few exceptions, got a unanimous vote in 
favour of compulsory insurance. This would surely prove 
that, now that the question is so much before the public, 
it might, if properly worked and explained, be asked 
for by the nation and ultimately become law. Nearly 
two years ago I published a little book, a short memoir of 
Canon Blackley, witha reprint of some of his essays, and called 
it “Thrift and National Insurance as a Security against 
Pauperism.” The book was well received, and it may interest 
your readers to hear that last November I presented a copy 
of it to every Member of both Houses of Parliament, twelve 
hundred and sixty in number, and have received a vast 
number of sympathetic and appreciative letters in acknow- 
ledgment. The last article in the book, “ Independence v. 
Pauperism,” has been reprinted in pamphlet form, and though 
only issued three weeks ago, over three thousand copies have 
been asked for and distributed. This shows that those who have 
seen and understood the scheme are desirous of some such 
legislation, and would consider it a blessing to the nation. If 
you, Sir, would try to form such a Committee as you suggest 
in your editorial note re old-age pensions of January 18th, 
no doubt many Members of both Houses of Parliament would 
be willing to support you.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Minster House, Winchester. M. J. J. Buacktey. 

[We are asked to state that a pamphlet describing Canon 
Blackley’s scheme, and suitable for distribution, can be 
obtained from Mrs. Blackley at the above address, at the 
rate of 7s, 6d. per hundred.—Eb, Spectator. ] 





THE IRISH “ RANCHES.” 
{To THe Epiron of THe “SpPxkcraTor.”] 

Srir,—If I may say so, you and your correspondents have so 
far hardly reached the economic roots of the grazing question. 
The peculiarities of “fattening” land and the alphabet of the 
cattle-fattoning industry are little understood. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that a “ranch” which will fatten a hundred 
bullocks in the season may be cut up into ten blocks each 
capable of fattening ten. Fattening cattle need change of 
ground, wide range, and constant access to unsoiled herbage. 
If the supply of these necessaries be curtailed, progress will be 
retarded and the “finish,” which gives the highest market 
value to Irish grass-fed beef, imperfectly attained. If curtail- 
ment be pushed beyond a certain point, the fattening 
power of the land will vanish altogether. Thus a grass- 
farm which will fatten a hundred head would, if cut into 
ten equal blocks in different ownership, fatten only seventy or 
eighty, and, if divided into fifty such blocks, would fatten 
none at all, so that “striping out” the “ranches,” if it 
achieved its end, would seriously injure or ruin the export 
trade in beef, which may almost be said to be the keystone of 
the whole edifice of Irish agriculture. The fattening quality 
possessed by certain tracts in Ireland is thus the chief 
industrial asset of the country. No land on earth possesses 
this quality in the same degree. But it must not be supposed 
that the areas which are richest in this respect are necessarily, 
or even often, the best for agricultural farming, or that they 
can ever be as productive under agriculture as when occupied 
by stock. As a matter of fact, the land which is eagerly 
snapped up by the grazier at £5 or more per acre for eleven 
months would as agricultural land seldom earn a rent of 
£3, or even £2, per annum, so that “striping it out” into 
agricultural holdings can only be accomplished at the cost of 
great sacrifice in productivity. 

But this land Mr. Birrell, in sublime ignorance of these 
facts, proposes to “stripe out.” He might just as well “stripe 
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out” the coalfields of England, and expect each holder of an 
acre to sink a shaft and operate a miniature mine with the 
help of his wife and family. In either case there would be a 
vast sterilisation of existing wealth, a long period of unpro- 
ductiveness, and ultimately a slow and costly return to the 
former conditions. Even Liberal legislation cannot supersede 
the laws of Nature. It is not wonderful, however, that the 
mad policy of “ breaking up the ranches” finds favour with 
those who look forward to possessing the fragments. Accord- 
ing to the system now followed by the Estates Commissioners, 
the beneficiaries will acquire blocks of from twenty to twenty- 
five acres, for agricultural purposes, at less than the agri- 
cultural value. But in practice there will be no resort to the 
plough. Indeed, as every one in Ireland—with the exception 
perhaps of the Chief Secretary—knows, the plough would 
impair for many decades the fattening value, on which 
every would-be possessor has his eye. The grazier will be 
there to rent a dozen or a hundred of the new proper- 
ties, the owners of which will be gentlemen at large 
subsisting on the wide margin between repayments of 
principal and interest to the Exchequer and the grazing- 
rents. This prospect of independence, to be provided jointly 
by the Irish landlord and the British taxpayer, is the entice- 
ment which Mr. Ginnell, when his engagements permit, 
dangles before his followers. But by what bait has Mr. 
Birrell been attracted? Was he taken snatching at a 
glittering lure borrowed from a tinsel Utopia, or when 
nibbling a mere vulgar hookful of vermicular Parliamentary 
automata? His captors give him credit for the prefer- 
ence more honourable to his character than to his intelli- 
gence, if we may judge by a remark made by one of them 
—a local country politician—who, when asked what he 
thought of the Chief Secretary, replied with delightful 
eandour: “Oh! Thank God for him! Ho's the easiest 
humbugged of any they ever sent us yet,—and that’s saying 
a big word.”—I am, Sir, &c., Patrick PERTERRAS. 


[We understand that, in spite of it being contrary to agree- 
ments, the business of taking over a portion of a broken-up 
grazing-farm, and living in idleness on the difference between 
the sum obtained by subletting and the sum paid to Govern- 
ment as annual instalments of the purchase price, is already 
a flourishing one in Ireland.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE IRISH PROVINCIAL SHOPKEEPER. 
[To tae Eprtor or THe “ Sprctator.” | 
Srr,—I have just read Mr. Birmingham’s letter in the 
Spectator of January 4th. I do not attempt to answer it, 
but should like to deal with one point. According to Mr. 
Birmingham, the greatest evil in Ireland is done by the pro- 
vincial shopkeeper. He says:— 

“He supplies the farmer with flour, American bacon, tea, 

artificial manure, and seed, all on credit. He purchases from 
the farmer eggs, butter, and potatoes, and the price is entered in 
his books against the farmer’s debt. He lends the farmer money 
at unknown rates of interest. He supplies the farmer with the 
drink in which each bargain in buying or selling is sealed. When 
the time comes, he sells tickets to America to the farmer’s sons 
and daughters. As trader, usurer, publican, and emigration agent 
he makes a fourfold profit,” &c., &e. 
As this is a point which is very much insisted upon also by 
most of the Co-operative lecturers on agricultural economics 
through the country, and tends to do harm to a class of men 
who certainly do not earn their living with the ease that such 
fourfold profit should ensure, I shall be grateful for space to 
make a modest defence. 

The shopkeeper is obliged to supply all the things mentioned 
—and many more—on credit, and in many cases he is never 
paid. The strongest point in favour of Co-operative Societies 
is their rule of no credit. If shopkeepers could establish that 
law in trading, it would be very much simpler for them. 
Apart altogether from the risk of bad debts, bookkeeping is 
a serious item in their expenses. As long as the customer's 
credit is good it is all right, but in the case of many 
small farmers and working men it is very different. If 
seeds and manures could not be got on credit, they 
could not be got at all. And should the season prove bad, 
the shopkeeper suffers with the farmer, and suffers more, 
for while he is expected to, and needs must, give the farmer 
time, he has his own bills to meet be the seasons what they 
will. In many cases it is to the shopkeeper a man comes for a 





small or large temporary loan, and the interest is truly un. 
known, for none is charged. Then in the case of the illness of 
the wage-earner again, it is the shopkeeper who has to give 
food, &c., on credit,—and only those who have experienced it 
can realise what it means to try to keep within bounds 
accounts of poor, unfortunate people who are almost starving, 
but who, one knows, will never be able to pay a big bill jf 
it is run up. A wealthy philanthropist is the only person 
who could run a country shop happily in Ireland. The 
shopkeeper needs all the help he can get by acting ag 
emigration agent or anything else that adds to his precarious 
income. Very few of them succeed in making more than a 
modest competence, and considering their many worries and 
losses and long hours (twelve hours a day at least, no holidays 
except Christmas Day, even their Sundays very often 
encroached upon when simple medicines are wanted for cattle), 
it is quite a hard enough life without being pilloried as a band 
of robbers. Honour to Sir Horace Plunkett and all those 
who desire to help Ireland. But because of a few unscrupulous 
traders it is hardly fair to attack a body of men who are 
singularly unable to defend themselves.-—-I am, Sir, &ec., 
ONE or THEM. 





WANTED, A NEW WOMAN'S PARTY. 
(To rex Eprror or tue “Srecraror.” | 

Srr,—Mrs. Drummond, one of the woman’s suffrage leaders, 
on being brought before the Police Magistrate made the 
following statement: “I speak for the women of England,” 
Now, Sir, is it not about time that some active steps were taken 
to show to Mrs. Drummond and the world generally that her 
assumption is wholly unwarranted? I have hitherto opposed 
the forming of an anti-suffrage party; but it seems to me 
that the time has come for those of us who are opposed to 
woman’s suffrage to take steps to make the opposition positive 
in character,—viz., to educate poor women as to the true nature 
of the misleading statements made by many of the woman 
suffragists—one, to the effect that “there will be an end to 
unemployment,” being responsible for large numbers of 
ignorant women supporting woman’s suffrage—and to bind 
women of all classes and sentiments into a solid body; our 
motto to be “ Back to the home”; our crusade to aim ata re- 
creation of the home with its limitless opportunities, with its 
wider, truer spbere for the woman’s role, with its immeasarable, 
incomparable duties, responsibilities, and influences; our 
work to be to show that all moral and social reform is in our 
hands. These reforms extend to such diverse evils as sweat- 
ing; overwork, and other bad conditions amongst shopgirls; 
the over-competition suffered by the woman breadwinner, and 
forced upon her by the selfish well-to-do woman; the mis- 
education of middle-class girls, in which the most important 
sides of feminine education—the instruction of the crafts of 
the home, as well as the whole department of aesthetics 
—are entirely omitted; baby-farming, almost unknown 
in Germany owing to the organised activity of the 
“ Frauen-Verein”; the solution of the domestic worker 
problem; the purifying and elevating of social intercourse; 
the abolition of foolish, extravagant, and inhuman “ fashions” 
bound up with the growth and flourishing of one of the most 
pernicious agencies of modern times,—viz., the society and 
ladies’ papers. Surely we have here a sufficiently wide battle- 
field for the most ambitious and intelligent of women! 
And they are unconnected with Government and polities, and 
require for their elucidation and vanquishing the combined 
efforts and energies of all women who earnestly desire to 
right the wrong. Incidentally it must be shown decisively 
and unmistakably that our interests, far from being antago- 
nistic to those of the best men, are bound up with them, and 
that we work not to deepen differences, but to heal them; not 
to foment sex prejudices, but to soften them, so that by mutual 
forbearance the best men and the best women will ardently 
desire to work for the highest welfare of each other. I am 
afraid, Sir, I have trespassed too long on your valuable space. 
My excuse must be my conviction that there are thousands of 
good, quiet women who feel as I do, but who are inarticulate. 
What woman of genius will be our leader? Never, it seems 
to me, in the whole history of mankind was there more need 
of one if our homes are to be recreated on a higher plane.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Frances H. Low. 

[We deal with this letter in another portion of our issue.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 
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AGRICULTURE AND ITS POSITION IN THE 
CABINET. 
[To rue Eprror or Tae “Srxcrator.” | 

Smm,—It has been stated that an amendment to the Address 
will be moved in favour of raising the status of the Board of 
Trade, and that the proposal will be supported by both Front 
Benches. Certainly a Department of such importance ought 
to take a higher place in the Administration than it does now, 
and it is to be hoped that the proposal will be given effect to 
without loss of time. But it is quite as important that the 
Agricultural Department should be raised to the same level, 
and that its head should also be a Secretary of State; and I 
sincerely hope that those who are moving on behalf of the 
Board of Trade will take the opportunity of putting forward 
agriculture at the same time. Agriculture is the largest and 
most important industry in the country. It is still the means 
of producing the largest portion of our food-supply. It is the 
chief factor in maintaining the physique of the race. It is 
the parent of many subsidiary industries, and still employs 
more labour than any other single industry, In these circum- 
stances it is highly necessary that the Administrative Depart- 
ment which looks after its welfare should be placed in a 
position to command the respect, not only of the Government, 
but of the public. At the present time it is made the laughing- 
stock of the public, the jade of the politician, and the stalking- 
horse of one Government after another. The present 
Government will earn our gratitude by placing our Depart- 
ment in the position it ought to occupy, and this will go a 
long way towards regaining for our industry the respect which 
is its due.—I am, Sir, &c., A Son oF THE Sort. 





INDIAN PROBLEMS. 
(To tax Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Those who are interested in Indian politics without 
knowing more about them than they can gather from their 
daily papers may perhaps find the following considerations 
useful. They should know that the attempted assassination 
of Mr. Allen, the Magistrate of Dacca, was preceded by a 
long series of anonymous threats. Similar threats are now 
addressed to other English officials in Eastern Bengal. It is 
a significant fact, again, that, in spite of the large reward 
offered, no clue has been obtained to the identity of Mr. 
Allen’s assailants. They were evidently educated men of 
some position, and to any one who knows the conditions of life 
in Bengal it is hardly conceivable that many of the native 
officials in Dacca have not some notion who the culprits are. 
In such circumstances administration in Eastern Bengal 
is attended by more than usual difficulty and danger, and our 
fellow-countrymen in those parts may well demand the fullest 
support and confidence. The only excuse for the campaign 
of terrorism which is being attempted is the partition of 
Bengal, with which the officials in question had nothing to do, 
and which they are powerless to alter. 


An Indian friend of mine writes to me: “I was in the | 


Punjab a few days ago. Matters are very quiet there, and the 
old relations between rulers and ruled have been revived. 
Everything is now discussed with confidence, for the trust 
of the people has been restored. Bengal is still restless.” 





| satin and the skin was very pliable. 
| mischievous rat might be turned to some account. 


If any one wishes to know how and why Bengal is still | 


restless, he can hardly do better than procure the December 
number of the Indian World, published in Calcutta. There 
he may read the full text of the presidential speech which 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was to have delivered at the abortive 
Surat Congress. The rest of the number provides much food 
for thought for those who will read it calmly and impartially, 
and, indeed, contains more information as to the thought and 
political attitude of educated Bengalees than any number 
of scare headlines and sensational telegrams. I make no 
comments one way or the other. But I venture to say that 
any one who will carefully read the magazine I have just 
mentioned without prejudice for or against the Administration 
will better understand the difficulties our officials have to face 
at the present time. The wonder is that the ordinary—and 
extremely heavy—work they have to do is performed so well. 
It would be interesting to know how far the disturbed state 


to Indians of the average Englishman’s opinions as to Indian 
government, It may be doubted whether the present is a good 
time for political theorists to visit a country whose own poli- 
ticians are in the frame of mind too plainly indicated by Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghose’s very able and eloquent, but obviously 
embarrassed, speech.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





SCOTT’S HEROINES. 
LTo tas Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The article on the “ Waverley Novels” in your issue of 
January 11th has reminded me of a fact which, so far as 1 
know, has hitherto escaped attention. Scott's heroines, with 
the exception of Lucy Ashton, are all of them motherless. 
The point is certainly curious; and perhaps (if I am right in 
supposing it to be a new one) you may think that it is worthy 
of notice. The accompanying extract is taken from an un- 
published paper of my own.—I an, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT R. ALLPORT. 





“In ‘ Waverley’ there are two heroines, Flora McIvor and Rose 
Bradwardine, who are both motherless. In ‘Guy Mannering’ 
there are also two heroines, Julia Mannering and Lucy Bertram, 
who are both motherless, In ‘Rob Roy ’ the heroine is Di Vernon, 
who is motherless. In ‘Old Mortality’ the heroine is Edith 
Bellenden, who is motherless. In ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ the 
heroine is Jeanie Deans, who is motherless. In ‘Ivanhoe’ there 
are again two heroines, Rebecca and Rowena, who are both 
motherless. In ‘Kenilworth’ the heroine is Amy Kobsart, who 
is motherless, In ‘The Pirate’ the heroines are Minna and 
Brenda Troil, who are motherless. In ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ 
the heroine is Margaret Ramsay, who is motherless. In ‘ Quentin 
Durward’ the heroine is Isabelle, Countess of Croye, who is 
motherless. In ‘ Woodstock’ the heroine is Alice Lee, who is 
motherless. In‘ The Fair Maid of Perth’ the heroine is Catherine 
Glover, who is motherless. I need not go through the entire list. 
I believe that Lucy Ashton is the only exception of note.” 





MR. PATER’S STYLE. 

[To tue EpiTroR or THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Surely the writer of “The Prose Style of Men of 
Action” in the Spectator of January 25th is guilty of injustice 
when he says that Walter Pater achieved only the imitation of 
style. A writer who, like Pater, has the power of creating 
around his reader an atmosphere, not, it is true, of action, 
romance, or passion, but of harmony, of completeness, can 
scarcely be indicted as a mere imitator of style. Is there no 
“magic of expression” in the following quotation from 
“Gaston de Latour” P—* Sorrow came along with beauty, a 
rival of its intricate omnipresence in the world. In the sudden 
tremor of an aged voice, the handling of a forgotten toy, a 
childish drawing, in the tacit observance of a day, he became 
aware suddenly of the great stream of human tears falling 
always through the shadows of the world.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. 8. RICHARDSON. 





THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST RATS. 

(To rae Eprror or tas “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Reading your article, “The Campaign against Rats” 
(January 18th), reminds me of a beautifully tanned skin of 
the common brown rat which had been given to my nurse 
for the purpose of making a purse, The texture was like 
Surely the despised and 
In these 
days when motor-driving makes fur-lined garments in great 


| request, the skins of these animals might be turned to use as 


of Bengal is due to the well-meant visits and encouragement | 


of such men as Mr. Nevinson. 
much real understanding of their native friends, and it is more 
than possible that they convey a totally mistaken impression 


It is not likely that they have | 


linings for coats and cloaks. The trade might be a lucrative 
one, and would bring a fur-lined garment within the reach of 
many who cannot afford the more costly furs. If some enter- 
prising firm would take up this industry, it would, I am sure, 
be profitable. “ Distance may lend enchantment” to the 
skin, but my recollection of it is that it was not only 
beautiful in texture, but perfectly odourless.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tunbridge Wells. Jesstz G. BowLes. 


[To tae Eprror or tae ‘‘Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article, “The Campaign against 
Rats,” in the Spectator of January 18th, you remark :—‘“ A 
single stoat let loose in a cornrick will clear the rick more 
safely, more cleanly, and more effectually than half-a-dozen 
bottles of poison.” Has the writer of this otherwise excellent 
article any conception of the influence of the “single stoat” 
upon the game-farm? I am afraid this interesting little 
animal prefers young pheasants to rats. One cannot blame 
his taste.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. B. 
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LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN. 
{To THR Evitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 

Srr,—Tive “ Letters toa Working Man” are of ever-increasing 
interest, and the whole attitude of the Spectator towards 
political economy is of the utmost value at the present day, 
when the political economy of the schools has become too 
abstract for application to everyday life. It.is not, however, 
to the “ Letters,” but to one of your shorter articles that I 
wish particularly to refer. You say: “We desire the 
abolition of poverty ...... but such abolition can only 
take place if more of the things needed by men are pro- 
duced” (Spectator, January 25th, p.135). At a time when 
we may be burried headlong into the first-come solution of 
the “unemployed question,” it is well to insist on the truth 
that it is productive work only which can benefit society and 
increase the country’s wealth; and that it is the productive 
workers who support the whole country. They create the 
capital (be it cheap or dear), and they are also the pillar 
which supports not only the idlers, but also the doers of 
useless work. It is productive work alone that we should try 
to increase. Building a wall to pull it down next day; 
sweeping streets by hand instead of machinery; the extra 
gardener or chauffeur; all this means, indeed, employ- 
ment, but it is producing no wealth and it is increasing 
the burden borne by the productive workers,—hamper- 
ing the production of wealth, We want to strengtben 
the pillar which bears the load by increasing productive 
work, 

What is productive work? It is merely the application 
of labour to lund (used in the economic sense). It is the 
working up of raw materials into shapes calculated to 
satisfy human wants. Such raw materials are: land to 
cultivate, land to dwell or work on, clay, slate, iron 
ore, coal, water-supplies, virgin forests, &c. If we are 
to increase the opportunities for productive work, we 
must make it easier for labour to obtain access_to these 
raw materials. We must cease to help owners of these 
raw materials to withhold them and hamper access to them. 
A system which relieves the owner of house property from the 
obligation to pay rates so long as his houses remain unused, 
which relieves the owner of coal or a stone quarry of the 
burden of rates so long as these raw materials are unworked, 
which relieves the owner of “ripening” Jand round a town of 
nearly all the burden of rates so long as he chooses to let the 
“ripening” process continue,—this system is actively creating 
unemployment, And it is this system under which we are 
suffering to-day. We must also free productive work from 
the present heavy charges on it by taking off the rates from 
buildings and improvements. That change, in fact, is wanted 
which shall remove the burden from industry, and impose it 
instead in such manner as to stimulate production,—that is, 
on the market capital value of the raw materials, whether used 
or unused. And yet in the same issue of the Spectator as that 
in which your excellent remarks on the cheapening of capital 
occur, the Lords are urged to reject the only measure which 
can lead to the freeing of industry and encourage the pro- 
duction of wealth,—I mean the Scottish Land Valuation Bill, 
the first step towards this economically sound change in the 
basis of rating.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. JostaH C. WEeDawoop. 

[We print our correspondent’s criticism, but cannot argue 
here the Exchequer questions raised by him. We would ask 
him, however, to bear in mind that in questions of taxation 
we must always remember that it is men, and not things or 
houses, who pay taxes. A man is no doubt taxed in respect of 
certain possessions—that is, he pays more or less according as 
he possesses more or less of special forms of property selected 
as measuring-rods by the State—but it is the human being who 
puys. Taxes are not, as some people seem to think, a kind of 
secretion from inanimate objects.—Ep. Spectator. } 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
Lerrers TO A WorKING MAN. 
V.—SOCIALISM IN PRACTICE. 

Drak Mr. ———-, 
I have no donbt that you, like most other people who 
inquire into the question of Socialism, and who set forth the 


tired of abstract reasoning. Have you got anything practical 
to show why Socialism should not be tried? Things are go 
—— it is worth trying any experiment to set them 
right. 

In the first place, I deny that things are so bad that they 
could not be worse, and that anything is better than going on 
as we are. God forbid that I should deny that there ig 4 
terrible amount of misery in the world, or that I should say 
a word against those who are consumed with a passionate 
longing to make things better. You, at any rate, know me 
well enough to believe me when I say that if I thought 
Socialism would cure the ills that make the world eo dark, 
I should be a Socialist to-morrow. 

I oppose Socialism, as you know, not becanse I think the 
present state of things perfect, or even satisfactory, but 
beeause I am convinced that Socialism would make things 
infinitely worse than they are at present, and increase, not 
relieve, the miseries of the poor. I am no more content than 
are the Socialists with things as they are, and I most earnestly 
desire that they should be made better, and would gladly 
consent to any and every pecuniary sacrifice demanded by 
the Socialists if I thought that such sacrifices would provide 
a remedy. 

When a man is ill the doctor is often urged to try some 
quack medicine which he knows must make the patient's 
condition far worse. If he is an honourable and honest man, 
he will refuse to administer the remedy, however great the 
pressure put upon him, and however often he is told that the 
patient prefers to run the risk. Thongh he may have to 
admit that the cure he recommends will at the best be slow 
and painful, and that there is always the possibility that the 
patient, by refusing to follow his advice thoroughly, will re. 
peatedly lose the ground he has gained and throw himself back 
into as bad a state as ever, he still refuses to agree to a 
remedy which must make matters worse. That is exactly the 
position which those who feel as I do must take up when we 
are urged to try Socialism as a last chance. Convinced that 
it is no chance at all, we should be eternally dishonoured if 
we did not protest against the proposals of those who desire 
to adopt it. 

No doubt the temptation to shrug one’s shoulders and let 
the nation receive the sharp lesson it would certainly receive 
if it plunged into Socialism is sometimes very great. Never- 
theless it must be resisted. Thus, though I have little fear of 
Socialism hurting me individually, even though it must deeply 
wound the poorer part of the community, it is a duty to 
combat it with all the power at my command. 

But perhaps it will be said that here again I am using 
abstract arguments, and not answering the appeal to practice. 
I can assure you that I do not dread this appeal. The 
schemes of the Socialists are not only not new in theory, 
but have already been tried and found wanting. I admit 
that the Socialists are entitled to say that never yet has the 
Socialistic system in its entirety been applied in any 
State, ancient or modern, with the possible exception of 
ancient Peru under the Incas. There everything from 
the land to the domestic animals was beld by the State—that 
is, by the Incas—and the whole population were State slaves, 
owning no property, and depending upon the orders of 
officials for every act of life. But though State Socialism 
has not been established in its entirety under modern condi- 
tions, Socialistic legislation such as the Socialists now recom- 
mend has been adopted, and with the most disastrous results. 
Take, for example, the measures which the Socialists now 
demand for dealing with the unemployed. Their proposal is 
that the State should undertake to find work for all those who 
cannot find it for themselves, and to pay for such employment 
at a rate which will secure a decent living. We who are 
opposed to Socialism say that the result of such legislation, if 
persisted in, would be national ruin, and we have a right to 
say this because we can point to what happened when asimilar 
method of dealing with the unemployed was tried in Paris 
during the Revolution of 1848, was tried for the same reasons 
which are now given, and, further, was tried on a large scale 
and by men who honestly believed in the experiment, and were 
anxious to make it a success. What the results of that 


experiment were I will describe in another letter. 
lam, 


Yours faithfully, 





arguments against it, are met with the objection: “ We are 


J. 


St. L. S&S 
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POETRY. 


THE SIXTH SENSE. 
Woutp you spur your pulses quicker, 
Draining the divinest ichor 
Out of life’s ambrosial liquor, 


Plumbing life’s profoundest pleasure, 
Looting life’s intrinsic treasure P 
—Mount your horse, and try your measure 





When swift hounds are keenly running 
Swifter fox, of keener cunning, 
All the vale with echo stunning! 


Now’s the time to test your riding, 
When the gabbling pack are gliding, 
Hound with hound as rival chiding. 


They who fling the brooks behind them, 
Top the rails where’er they find them, 
Fly the fences that would bind them, 


Through the flooded furrows splashing, 
Through the blackest bullfinch crashing, 
Where the dappled hounds are dashing, 


(All the bell-mouthed chorus chiming, 
Merry throats and tongues a-rbyming, 
Puppies all their elders miming !) 


They who through the run have striven 
Wheresoe’er the pack have driven 
Taste delights to heroes given! 


Priggish folk, and melancholic, 
Deem our ecstasy bucolic, 
Hunting but a foolish frolic: 


Comprehending not the tussle 
Quickens brain, and hardens muscle, 
Whilst beside the pack we bustle. 


Work and duty may not bore us, 
Yet we love the jolly chorus 
Saints and warriors loved before us. 


We may parse life’s many tenses, 
Love, and learning, stir our senses, 
Yet we joy to face the fences! 


"Tis not hearing, smelling, seeing, 
Touch nor taste, nor all agreeing, 
*Tis a sixth sense fills our being! 


Of the six this sense is master; 
"Tis a sense that spurs us faster, 
Makes delaying spell disaster. 


Though the world esteem us meanly, 
We can laugh, and love life keenly, 
Riding straight, and living cleanly. 








THE THEATRE. 


MR. BEERBOHM TREE. 
Tne performance at His Majesty’s of The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood has been chiefly interesting as affording, in a compact 
and vivid manner, an example of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s con- 
ception of the art of acting. The play, asa play, was in no 
way convincing or significant; it had not even that “bad 
eminence” in raw emotionalism possessed by less restrained 
melodramas; its only merit was that it showed us Mr. Tree, 
and nothing but Mr. Tree. The attention was not distracted 
by those suggestions of poetry or plot or dramatic situation 
which—one is half ashamed to admit it—do occasionally creep 
into the mind during his revivals of Shakespeare, or his pro- 
ductions of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s plays; the whole of the 
interest was centred in the actor. And doubtless all who 
witnessed Mr, Tree’s performance of John Jasper did so, if 
not with thrilled excitement, at least with a pleased curiosity 
phffiniantle =-42,6 to carry them through the piece without a 
touch of tedium. Yet how many of those who watched the 
stage from the first moment to the last with absorbed attention 








took the same feelings away with them after the fall of the 
curtain? Mr. Tree’s acting always seems to raise, in a greater 
or less degree, this curious kind of contradiction. While it 
lasts, we are attentive, amused, and interested; when it is 
over, a feeling of flatness and barrenness, a feeling almost of 
dejection, comes over our minds. If we could account for this, 
we should perhaps come nearer to a true understanding of the 
fundamental qualities of Mr. Tree’s art. But in any case, it 
seems clear that the kind of acting which leaves upon the 
spectator either no permanent impression at all or an un- 
pleasant one cannot be a really good kind; and the further 
question suggests itself: Why, if Mr. Tree’s acting is not 
really good, is it so eminently successful P 

To all these questions there is no doubt an obvious answer, 
which is to a great extent the true one. Mr. Tree—and with 
Mr. Tree we are considering the whole class of actors of which 
he is the most prominent member—succeeds only in his treat- 
ment of detail, and fails altogether to produce a fine or 
convincing general effect. His acting reminds us too often 
of a building in the bad style of florid architecture, where 
the structure is obliterated and lost under the mass of 
irrelevant ornament. For the moment the ornament attracts, 
but the impression which it produces is supported and domi- 
nated by no great lines, no massive proportions, so that in 
the end the only effect that is left upon the mind is one of 
insignificant display. Mr. Tree is so anxious to make 
“points,” and to make them as thoroughly as possible, 
that he constantly forgets that the first aim of the actor 
should be to produce an impression which is consistent 
and artistic as a whole. He sacrifices the lasting unity 
of dramatic effect to a succession of minor effects which 
are merely momentary. In The Tempest, for instance, he 
was sometimes a sentimental child of Nature and some- 
times a ridiculous buffoon, with the inevitable result that he 
was never Caliban. Similarly, as Mark Antony in Julius 
Caesar he lost a great opportunity in the oration over Caesar's 
body owing to his inability to resist the temptation of bringing 
off a momentary coup. The whole significance of the scene 
depends upon the mob, which, under the spell of Antony's 
oratory, turns gradually from indifference to interest, from 
interest to sympathy, and from sympathy to rage. It is a 
marvellous study of crescendo in human passion, and ought, 
if treated adequately, to produce overwhelming effect. As 
Mr. Tree performed it, the mob in a few moments changed 
violently from one extreme to the other; the sudden transition 
was striking, but that was all; it showed Antony, perhaps, as 
a greater orator than even Shakespeare had made him ; but it 
shattered at a blow the supreme dramatic significance of 
Shakespeare’s scene. The same tendency, though in a some- 
what different form, made its appearance in Edwin Drood. 
Here Mr. Tree seemed only anxious to do one thing,—to 
suggest murder at every possible opportunity. He was, 
without a moment's intermission, all horror, all terror, 
all guilt. A leaf dropped, and he clutched the air with 
frantic fingers; he could never speak without first looking 
over his shoulder, and he could never look over his 
shoulder without first rolling his eyes. Each lurid grimace, 
each dreadful attitude, held the attention; but, in the mean- 
time, where was the character of John Jasper? It had been 
forgotten altogether, it had disappeared under a cloud of 
melodramatic “ points.” One felt, as one watched Mr. Tree’s 
perpetually gruesome figure, that John Jasper possessed all 
the qualities of a murderer, except one,—that of being a man. 
So long as he was on the stage one was attracted by the 
successive tricks and gestures, but the attraction necessarily 
ceased the moment the curtain fell. Mr. Tree is like a 
spendthrift who produces the impression of wealth by living 
on his capital, and who when he dies turns out to have left 
nothing at all. 

But there is another, and a deeper, explanation of the com- 
bined fascination and fruitlessness of Mr. Tree's acting. No 
one can have failed to observe the immense stress which he 
invariably lays on facial expression, on gesture, on scenic 
decoration, on costume, on everything, in fact, which goes to 
make up the outward appearances of things. His gorgeous 
and eluborate scenery, which, in interest and beauty, so often 
seems to outweigh by itself all the other constituents of the 
drama put together, and the comparatively small importance 
attached by him to the spoken word—even when it is the word 
of Shakespeare bimself—these are alike instances of a habit 
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of mind which delights far more in expression than in what 
is expressed, Nothing was more noteworthy in his perform- 
ance of Antony, in Antony and Cleopatra, than the way in 
which he substituted, for the glowing and passionate utterances 
of the great Roman, the visible excitements produced by 
gesture and splendour and pomp. Doubtless the utterances 
were there, but it was not through them that the dramatic 
appeal was made; they were totally insignificant; it was only 
what one saw that mattered. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that Mr. Tree is fundamentally a great dumb-show actor, 
a master of pantomime, and nothing more. And what does 
this mean? It means that all the subtler effects, all the more 
delicate presentments of human feeling and human character, 
are banished from Mr, Tree’s art. Mere gesture, to produce 
any impression at all, must be highly generalised, and it must 
also be grossly exaggerated. One of the great difficulties in 
acting is to combine dramatic effect with verisimilitude. The 
actor must never forget that he is acting to an audience, and 
he must never show the audience that he remembers it. The 
common fault of uninstructed actors is to give too little 
attention to their audience, to be too realistic in fact, and thus 
to fail in dramatic effect. Mr. Tree affords an instance of 
exactly the opposite error. He is so acutely conscious of 
his audience that he is blind to everything else. In his 
effort to impress them in the most complete and forcible 
way, he rejects the use of fime shades and subtle dis- 
criminations—the innumerable delicacies of tone and 
meaning which suggest rather than portray the state of a 
soul—and he relies solely on sui obvious and glaring 
gesticulatigns as must be plain to the meanest mind. The 
result is that he defeats his own object, for the very violence 
of his action destroys the illusion which it was intended to 
create. In Edwin Drood, for instance, we begin to wonder 
how it is that the other characters can fail to observe that 
Jasper is a conscience-stricken criminal,—we see it with 
such painful clarity ourselves. Or vather—to put it more 
accurately—we see that the part of a conscience-stricken 
criminal is being acted by Mr. Tree. The truth is that when once 
an actor becomes obsessed by his audience he loses his highest 
functions. He loses his individuality and his power of initiative ; 
he becomes an echo of conventions and the slave of those whom 
he ought to lead. Audiences like Mr. Tree because they find 
themselves in him,—their own emphatic, uninspired conceptions 
of passion and of life. When he commits a murder on the stage 
they feel: “ This is just what a murderer would do.” But a great 
actor would make them feel something very different; he 
would make them feel: “A murderer is doing this.” He 
would lift them up to his own heights, giving them visions of 
realities they had hardly dreamt of, and of mysteries they 
could never understand. Mr. Tree does not achieve this. He 
does not show us life itself, but only the conventional decora- 
tions of life,—like the windows of tailors’ shops. And so in 
the long run his art is unsatisfying. We feel that though it 
has given us so much, it has given us nothing that we really 
desire. Ienotus. 
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ee 
THE SALON 
Tus book is an interesting contribution to the literature of 
its subject. Beginning with a careful study of the origin, 
growth, and influence of that peculiarly French social 
development, the salon, Mra. Clergue proceeds to paint 
portraits of the better-known among those women who were 
famous in the eighteenth century as the hostesses and 
directing heads of these gatherings: Madame du Deffand, 
Madame d’Epinay, Mlle. de Lespinasse, and the “ Queen of 
the Rue St. Honoré,” Madame Geoffrin. These bright and 
impartial sketches are very helpful towards realising the 
nature and effect of the various salons in which the Revolu- 
tion, one may say, was talked into being. They also suggest 
amusingly, with a clear and uncommon wideness of view, the 
extraordinary ehanges of a hundred years. In 1650 the 
first of salons—not in time only—the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
still existed, though in its late decline. The “divine 
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Arthénice” did not die till 1665. In 1750 Madame du 
Deffand was already entertaining her friends in Paris, in the 
Convent of St. Joseph; in 1764 the separation between her 
and Mlle. de Lespinasse had taken place, and that remarkable 
young woman had opened her own famous salon im the same 
street. In 1750, too, the marvellous bourgeoise Madame 
Geoffrin had lately been freed by death from her undesirable 
patroness, Madame de Tencin, as well as from the good old 
husband who was a dull and incongruous element among her 
pet philosophers, and her reign of benevolent despotism had 
begun in earnest. These women of the eighteenth century, 
their talk and their letters, seem almost to belong to our 
own day. 

Between Madame de Rambouillet, far more original than 
any of her successors, and far more unselfish in her mission 
of softening manners and honouring literature in its many 
queer incarnations, comes the good and literary Madame de 
Lambert, the friend of Fénelon and of Fontenelle, whose 
salon was called the “ante-room of the Academy,” and who 
imposed, as Mrs. Clergue says, “a high ethical standard” in 
the midst of a society ruled by Philippe d'Orléans. We may 
point out here a slight historical slip in the comparison of 
Madame de Lambert under the Regent with Madame de 
Rambouillet under Henry IV. The Hétel de Rambouillet 
opened its doors in 1620, when Henry had been ten years 
dead. 

The book, however, is chiefly concerned with the more 
familiar story of the salons of the eighteenth century, in the 
varied character of which it is so easy to study the many- 
sided public opinion of the time. These réunions of clever or 
would-be clever people differed from each other with the 
differences of the women in whose drawing-rooms they were 
held. The generic term “the salon” includes a good many 
specific salons, and a system of generalising may be more than 
usually foolish when applied to such contrary atmospheres as 
those of Madame du Deffand and Madame Geoffrin. Madame 
du Deffand was no friend to the philosophers, who were fed, 
clothed, and deified by Madame Geoffrin. In her salon, the 
Encyclopédie would never have been born, though in its 
earlier years d'Alembert was a personal favourite; the 
“agitating questions” discussed ws its authors “ were brought 
up only as subjects of ridicule” 

“Genius alone was not a nana to her favour. It was 
imperative that her standard be reached in every particular, and 
elegant manners, gaiety and good sense were necessary qualifica- 
tions. Of Marmontel she said: ‘How much trouble he takes, 


how he exerts himself to be witty. He is only a vagabond 
clothed in rags!’ Neither was she complimentary to Diderot, 


who never crossed the threshold but once...... Grimm she 
never would receive af all.” 
Voltaire was her delight and her admiration. “For 


Rousseau,” says Mrs. Clergue, “she had the contempt and 
scorn which she felt for the philosophers and all their work, 
whose destructive tendency she was one of the few to under- 
stand” :— 

“She never interested herself about Rousseau nor admired 
him,” wrote Horace Walpole. “Her understanding is too just not 
to be disgusted with his paradoxes and affectations; and his 
eloquence could not captivate her, for she hates eloquence. Sho 
asked no style but Voltaire’s, and has an aversion to all moral 
philosophers. ..... She was born and had lived in the age of 
true taste and had allowed no one but Voltaire to belong to it.’ 

Here we have one kind of intolerance. Another reigns in 
the salons of Madame Geoffrin and of the intense, pedagogic 
Madame d'Epinay, that of which Rousseau himself wrote 
—even if, as M. Lemaitre suggests, he was mad at the time— 
“V’intolérance philosophique...... des missionnaires du 
matérialisme et de l’athéisme.” Still another tone, a more 
political one, is to be heard in the salon of Madame Necker ; 
while the old Court world on its liberal side is represented in 
that of the Maréchale de Luxembourg, Madame du Deffand’s 
lifelong friend, who took part against her, however, in the 
famous quarrel with Mlle. de Lespinasse. Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, after a fairly scandalous youth, had known how to 
become an infallible leader of “the Fashion ” (as distinguished 
from “the fashions”) of her day, when society was fast losing 
its old peculiar charm under the invasion of “l’anglomanie 
avee ses clubs, ses fracs et sa rudesse.” She was, says the 
Duc de Lévis, who knew her at an advanced age, “arbitre 
souyeraine des bienséances, du bon ton et de ces formes qui 
composent le fond de la politesse.” Stern as a Roman censor, 
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her perfect self-confidence, sure taste, and sharp tongue made 
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her a terror to the younger half of society. Her disapproval 
banished its unlucky objects from those delightful little suppers 
to which only “amiable persons” were invited. 

The above, of course, is only a suggestion of the immense 
variety of manners and doctrines which was to be found in 
those daily or weekly assemblies, those purely conversational 
parties, each under its own separate discipline, which the 
French have always loved, and which English and Americans 
can never manage or completely understand. Certainly, in 
their several ways, the salons had a great deal to do with 
forming public opinion. Whether their influence was alto- 
geiher for good is a question to which there may be different 
answers. Mrs. Clergue has no doubt on the matter. Speaking 
of “the salon” as an institution, she says: “A high ideal of 
truth and beauty was its constant aim.’ This seems to us 
extravagant praise, for, after all, the parts make up the whole, 
and an unbiassed study of the separate salons of the eighteenth 
century, the women who ruled them, and the men who dis- 
coursed in them hardly suggests any such aim or ideal. 
Sometimes the aim is amusement and brilliant chatter; some- 
times the destruction of existing society and religion in 
theoretic flights of which the Terror was the direct con- 
sequence; sometimes the forming of a new literary opinion 
which appeared much more valuable then than it does now ; 
sometimes distinction in society; often merely escape from 
boredom, the terrible dread of which weighed so heavily on 
poor, blind, discontented Madame du Deffand. 

On the otker hand, it does not seem too much to say that 
the salon was “the instigator of original thought and the 
arbiter of taste and manners,” even if the former was not 
always wise and the latter were not invariably good. As to 
literary influence, let us turn for a moment to the late 
Ferdinand Brunetitre, whose opinion on the subject is at 
least worth knowing. Mrs. Clergue quotes him several times, 
though she leaves this particular passage unnoticed :— 

“Les a-t-on assez loués, célébrés et vantés, ces salons du 
XVIIl¢ siécle!..... nous n’avons encore aujourd’hui méme 
qu’indulgence et que complaisance pour tant d’aimables personnes 
qui surent, comme les Tencin et comme les d’Epinay, si bien 
allier ensemble le désordre des mewurs et le pédantisme de la 
philosophie...... Mile. de Lespinasse, cette ‘ grande amoureuse,’ 
et Mme. Geoffrin, cette ‘ grande bourgeoise,’ de quelle atmosphére 
de sympathie, pour ne pas dire de quelle auréole de respect, leurs 
noms ne sont-ils pas entourés! Nous cependant, qu’elles n’ont 
pas entretenus—je veux dire hébergés, meublés et nourris,—et 
qui ne leur devons donc pas la méme reconnaissance que 
d'Alembert et Marmontel, nous oserons dire que leur réle, 
puisqu'il faut bien convenir qu’elles en ont joué vraiment un, a 
été désastreux. C’est dans leurs bureaux d’esprit 4 toutes que 
s'est fondée la réputation de tant de médiocrités littéraires, ce 
Marmontel que nous nommions, un Morellet, un Thomas, un M. 
Suard. Elles ont fait croire & l'Europe et au monde que ‘toute 
la France en hommes’ n’était que le peu qu’on en rencontrait & 
leur table on dans leur salon.” 

Madame du Deffand would have clapped her hands. As we 
already know, this clever woman's opinion of Marmontel and 
his brethren was that of M. Brunetiére. 





THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS.* 
Wuen Sertorius, whom Mommsen thought the greatest 
Roman before Caesar, was fleeing from Pompey, he fell in 
with certain sailors at Cadiz, according to Plutarch, who told 
him that in the Western Sea were islands called the Isles 
of Happy Venture, where the winds were always zephyrs, 
and the soil without human aid produced sufficient fruits for 
life. At the news the worn soldier “had a strong desire to go 
to the islands and live there in quiet, without the care of 
waging wars.” The isles may or may not have been the 
Canaries, but the description fits them. To the traveller 
they must always wear an air of romance. Going south, they 
are the last outpost of the temperate zone before the Tropivs 
are reached; and going north, they are the last glimpse of the 
true South before coming to Europe. They are all mountainous, 
and therefore they show that terraced arrangement of scenery 
and vegetation which is the charm of uplands in bot climates. 
You ascend from palms and bananas and euphorbias to dark 
evergreen forests of arbutus and laurel, with fern-fringed 
streams; and then to pine-woods and thickets of broom; and 
last to the grasslands which fade into rock and snow. Many 
tourists go nowadays to Teneriffe, and the history of the 








7 The Guanches of Teneriffe. By the Friar Alonso de Espinosa. Translated 
and Edited by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. London: Printed for the 
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islands since the Spanish conquest is familiar enough. But we 
are as yet much in the dark about those earlier masters, the 
Guanches, who have left some traces of their blood in the 
present inhabitants and a few strange relics of language. 
Whence that race came is still a moot point. There is a legend 
that after the full of Sertorius some of his African followers 
and others fled to the Buenaventuradas for refuge. Others 
think that the race came as emigrants from some African 
colony of Rome. It seems certain that their origin was 
on the African coast; but, as Sir Clements Markham says, 
“long ages before that country was overrun by invaders of 
Arab or Negro blood. Mauretania was then inhabited by the 
same ancient Iberian race which once covered all Western 
Europe: a people fair, tall, and strong: a people of many 
virtues and of few vices.’ There are one or two early writers 
on the subject, but the earliest and most credible is Alonso de 
Espinosa, of the Order of Preaching Friars, who wrote some 
time between 1580 and 1590. The Hakluyt Society have done 
well to translate and reprint his work under the careful 
editorship of Sir Clements Markham, for it is not only a doeu- 
ment of great historical value, but a delightful romance. 

Espinosa was a Dominican friar in Guatemala when he 
heard strange news from Teneriffe. The islands had been 
conquered half-a-century before, but Central America is a far 
ery from the Canaries, and news travelled slow. The story 
was of a sacred image of the Virgin and Child which had 
appeared among the Guanches nearly a century before the 
Spanish conquest. Its origin was hid in mystery, but it had a 
wonderful power of miracle-working, and the good Espinosa 
could not rest till he had crossed the ocean to see the marvel for 
himself. He settled in Teneriffe as a member of the fraternity 
which had the keeping of Our Lady of Candelaria. Soon he 
found more to interest him than the holy image, for he fell in 
love with the simple virtues of the Guanches, and he resolved 
to write the history of the island. He is greatly puzzled to 
account for the origin of the old inhabitants, and he quotes 
from the Kalendar a strange tale. Some time in the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian there came a “fair man of great 
abstinence” (or perbaps “ Blandanus” is a proper name), 
native of Scotland, who in company with one Maclonius 
established and ruled a monastery of three thousand monks 
for seven years. “ He resuscitated a dead giant, and baptized 
him. The giant recounted and explained the pains that 
Pagans suffer in hell, and shortly afterwards died again.” 
Does the tale hide the exploit of some prehistoric Maclean, 
for we presume that the companion of Blandanus was, 
like himself, a Scot? The fantastic historian may find 
some evidence in the account which Espinosa gives of 
Guancha habits, for certain of these have a strong Caledonian 
tinge. They had, for example, a curious version of the 
Highland custom of the foster-mother; their principal food 
was barley porridge and milk; their favourite dance was a 
kind of reel; and their houses were built of stone and thatched. 
Espinosa describes their appearance with enthusiasm. They 
had perfect features and well-shaped bodies; they were “ of 
tall stature and proportionate limbs.” Then he lapses into 
romance, for he tells of giants among them, one of whom was 
fourteen feet high and had eighty teeth in his head. The customs 
of the people as given by Espinosa were singularly enlightened, 
and by all accounts they were good men of their hands. 
“Their agility was such that at ten paces they could hwia 
lance or a stone and never miss, for they aimed with much 
dexterity. In running, even over steep or rocky ground, 
which others could not get over walking, they could overtake 
a goat and catch it by the legs.” When they come to fight 
the Spaniards there are instances of iron shields smashed with 
astone flung in the ordinary way, and the men behind them 
badly wounded. When Espinosa reaches the tale of the said 
Spanish conquest he grows very sad. Patriot though he is, 
and devoted missionary of Christ, he cannot approve of his 
countrymen’s methods of proselytising :— 

“Tt is an acknowledged fact, both as regards divine and human 
rights, that the wars waged by the Spaniards against the natives 
of these islands, as well as against the Indians in the Western 
regions, were unjust and without any reason to support them. For 
the natives had not taken the lands of Christians, nor had they 
gone beyond their own frontier to molest or invade their neigh- 
bours. If it is said that the Spaniards brought the Gospel, this 
should have been done by admonition and preaching—not by 
drum and banner ; by persuasion, not by force.” 





It is a sad confession, but if Espinosa’s counsels had been 
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followed there would have been as little of the British as of 
the Spanish Empire. On the whole, however, the invaders 
under Alonso de Lugo were chivalrous and humane. They 
encountered a desperate resistance and fought bloody engage- 
ments, but the conquest is not stained by any deed of special 
barbarity. The Guanches were so fine a race that conquerors 
and conquered speedily intermarried, and the result is that 
to-day the people of the Canaries far excel in industry and 
enterprise the inhabitants of any other Spanish colony. 

But what of Our Lady of Candelaria, whom Espinosa 
journeyed from Guatemala to see? She appeared about the 
year 1400, when two shepherds found her on the coast. A few 
miracles proclaimed her divinity, and a shrine was made for 
her in one of the sea-caves. She had very clear preferences 
for one locality, for when she was removed from her cave she 
went thiraculously back. The Guanches treated her with 
reverence, for “ they heard most angelic music, smelt delicious 
odours, and saw many lights at night.” When the Spaniards 
came they tried to remove her to Fuertaventura, but she gave 
such clear signs of displeasure that they were compelled to 
restore her. After the conquest she was handed over to the 
care of the Preaching Friars, of whom Espinosa was one. She 
became the recipient of costly gifts, including many ropes of 
pearls, which were taken by the Spanish Government at the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries. A great tragedy, 
however, overtook her in 1826, for a flood came down from the 
mountains and swept the holy image into the sea from which 
it had originally come. A new image has been set up in its 
place, but it has not the sanctity of the old. We wonder how 
Espinosa would have explained the loss of the marvel to 
whose care he devoted his life. 





LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA.* 

Tue story of Ludwig II. holds so many temptations for the 
historian who is merely prying and irresponsible that the 
sensitive reader may well think that, on the whole, he has come 
off easily at the hands of Madame Clara Tschudi, of whose 
Norwegian original Mrs. Hearn has made a workmanlike 
translation. The narrative is compact, and as complete as 
is necessary, and if it is not very penetrating, it is interesting 
because Ludwig’s history is interesting. It is something that 
the author has not dragged in superfluous scandals, excusing 
herself, according to a fashion of the day, by saying—as 
though that were any excuse—that the facts are “ mainly 
true,” or that the story is “based on fact.” 

Ludwig IIL, King of Bavaria, in whom what some thought 
was heightened emotion and others genius was the presage of 
gradually approaching madness, had a rather chilling and 
ominous childhood. His father was Maximilian Joseph, 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, and his mother the beautiful 
Princess Marie of Prussia. He was born in 1845. At that 
time Ludwig I. was still reigning, and was still popular, 
as Monarchs always have been with the almost super- 
stitiously loyal Bavarians,—unless, of course, they did 
something rather too outrageous. Ludwig I. went beyond 
the limit in the opinion of his subjects when he installed the 
dancer Lola Montez in his capital of Munich, and their anger 
was shaped and intensified in 1848 by the great wave of demo- 
cratic feeling which involved so many countries of Europe. 
He was compelled to abdicate, and Maximilian Joseph came 
to the throne as Maximilian II. The new King kept his two 
sons, Ludwig and Otto, short of money, and made their lives 
unnecessarily forlorn. Boyish joys did not often come their 
way, and the King and Queen neither understood nor 
sympathised with the poetical fancies, romanticism, and 
passion for music which consumed Ludwig. Ludwig might 
conceivably have been tamed by this very love of music, wisely 
sanctioned and directed. Instead of that he was allowed to 
feel completely isolated in his tastes; he was driven back upon 
himself, and the poverty imposed upon him as a discipline 
caused in later years the stupendous extravagance against 
which he had never been, as it were, inoculated. But the 
boys, who were singularly handsome, were adored by the 
Bavarians. Curiously enough, within the stern conditions of 
Ludwig’s education the King and Queen were only too lax, 
and it is related of Ludwig that unrebuked he used sometimes 
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to roll his teacher on the floor. He developed a narrow pride 
and a dangerous egotism. In March, 1864, Maximilian died, 
and Ludwig II. came to the throne. The proposal that he 
should marry the Archduchess Maria of Russia was only one 
of the several schemes for saving him from his dark and rest. 
less introspection which came to naught. The Archduchess 
subsequently married the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Ludwig had hardly reigned a month when he sent for 
Richard Wagner, whose music had so often soothed his 
moodiness, and the extraordinary incident of the sojourn of 
Wagner in Munich began. In his preface to the Nibelungen. 
lied Wagner had written: “Is the Prince to be found who 
will make possible the representation of my work?” Ludwig 
sent an emissary to Wagner with a ruby ring, and the message 
that as the ruby glowed so did he burn with longing to behold 
him. Wagner came, was soon installed as the pensioner of 
the King, and Munich became the first home of regular per- 
formances of the Wagnerian operas. The friendship between 
the King and Wagner was extravagantly conducted,—extraya- 
gant in professions of regard, extravagant in the money which 
the King disbursed to him. Here is an example of the King’s 
overwrought letters to his friend. It was written after the 
first performance of T'ristan und Isolde :— 


“Upuirrep, Divine FRrienp, 
I can hardly wait for the morrow, I long so already for 
the second performance. ..... Is it not so, my very dear friend, 


ask you never tolose heart. I ask it of you in the name of those 
whom you fill with joy—a joy which otherwise only God grants ! 
You and God! 
To death and after death. 
I remain, 


In the kingdom on the other side 


Your faithful, 
Lupwia.” 
The outery of the Bavarians in Munich against the brilliant 
but petted stranger had no effect upon Ludwig for some time, 
but at last he suddenly decided to make the demand of his 
people his own. Wagner was dismissed, though with every 
expression of regard. 

The friendship was never broken, and when Ludwig was 
harassed by the coming Austro-Prussian War of 1866 his 
thoughts turned to Wagner for solace. At the moment 
when it was of vital importance for him to be in his capital 
to decide momentous questions he bolted, and after a 
search was found in Switzerland at Wagner's villa. A 
decision had to be taken as to Bavaria’s policy, for all his 
hiding, and’in the disastrous war the fortunes of Bavaria of 
course fell with those of Austria. As Ludwig took no part in 
this war, so did he refuse to take any in the Franco-Prussian 
War, when Bavaria fought alongside the other States of 
modern Germany. The astonishing thing is that his people 
never accused him of shirking. He was outrageously uncon- 
cerned in the affairs of his country, but whenever he made 
one of his rare appearances before his subjects they seemed 
to remember only that he was extraordinarily handsome and 
their enthusiasm approached a frenzy. 

Of all the irresponsible actions of Ludwig, perhaps the best 
remembered is his treatment of his consin, the Duchess 
Sophie Charlotte, sister of the late Empress of Austria. 
He became unexpectedly betrothed to her on a sudden 
impulse, repented at leisure, and eventually (after another 
mad bolt from his capital) refused to marry her. At least 
this is the version of the story given here; but there is 
another story that it was the family of the Duchess Sophie 
who broke off the match, and this may be more creditable, or 
less creditable, to Ludwig, according to one’s estimate of his 
character. Ludwig's life became more and more given up to 
himself; he made long, lonely sojcurns at his palace in the 
Bavarian highlands, and his behaviour to those who came in 
contact with him alternated between frosty reserve and freakish 
acts of generosity. There was a suggestion that he should 
marry Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont, but after a very 
agreeable and promising meeting with her he went off waving 
friendly adieus and never saw her again. 

At the end of the Franco-Prussian War it was most 
desirable from the Prussian point of view that the invitation 
to the King of Prussia to become the Emperor of the allied 
German States should come from the most powerful of them, 
—Bavaria. Ludwig hesitated to say the word; he refused to 
go to Versailles, where the Monarchs of the German States 
clustered round the victorious Prussian King. The success 
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with which Bismarck coaxed the temporising Ludwig into “a 
more coming-on disposition” will be an eternal monument 
to the Bismarckian touch. The enthusiastic letters which 
Ludwig signed were written by Bismarck himself. The back- 
wardness of Ludwig, fruit of the instability of his mind 
though it was, did not serve bis country badly, as Bavaria was 
consoled with the privileges of the well-known “ Bavarian 
clause” in the new Imperial Constitution. 

One matter in which Ludwig played a consistently firm 
part was his resistance to Ultramontane influences. This 
culminated in the creditable incident when he defended the 
celebrated Dillinger (formerly his tutor), who had renounced 
the Pope’s claim to infallibility. At last the King’s madness 
became pronounced beyond concealment. He disliked the 
sight of most human faces, and communicated with his Court 
through closed doors. He would scratch upon the door to 
show that be had understood information conveyed to him. 
He made some of his servants wear masks, He was inflamed 
with a passion for building; he would be a Louis XIV., and 
have his Versailles; 7'el est notre bon plaisir was enough reason 
for him, and the cost was never dreamed of, much less counted. 
We come to the point where his schemes had to be accepted, or 
he had to be restrained in ways which deprived Monarchy, as 
understood in Bavaria, of all meaning. Our own opinion is 
simply this,—that Ludwig was in many senses the attractive, 
handsome, and romantic figure which his people thonght him 
to be, and that he encouraged the arts in a manner which would 
sit well on many of the sane rulers of Europe; but that, never- 
theless, the time had arrived when be was quite “impossible” 
for the prosaic affairs of State. Ludwig's Ministers had been 
ignored for years, and when they decided that it was time to 
put a check upon the King, they did so not a day too soon. 
One of the conspicuous faults of this book is that the author 
writes of the scheme for putting the King under restraint as 
though it were a treacherous plot. When one is dealing with 
persons mentally deranged, the standard observed by men who 
are both sane and honourable in the discharge of ordinary 
obligations surely does not apply. Otherwise one would 
often have to substitute brutality for persuasiveness in 
the name of integrity. The ardour of the Bavarian 
peasants to defend their King does not mean a great 
deal; their amiable loyalty to constituted authority is 
traditional and notorious. The soldiers never acclaimed 
Ludwig more enthusiastically than after the brief inglorious 
war of 1866, in which personally he bad done nothing to 
stay disaster. The Ministers, however, had their way against 
the populace. If the King had wished to show that he was 
sane, be should have visited Munich, and asserted himself as 
the sagacious Bismarck advised. He hesitated, and of course 
was lost. His end was a violent death. Those who remember 
that sensation of 1886 have perhaps agreed to think that 
Ludwig was trying to escape by swimming across the lake 
when he was drowned. The author suggests suicide :— 

“A fisherman was summoned; and upon rowing a short dis- 
tance from the shore in his boat the body of Dr. Gudden, in a 
half-sitting posture, with the back bent below the surface of the 
water, was discovered. A few feet farther out was found the 
King’s lifeless body, the head downwards, and the arms bent 
forward. The lake was not so deep at this spot but he could 
have saved himself had he been so minded. What had happened 
at this spot will for ever remain unknown. The sorrowful 
incident took place without witnesses; but the tracks along the 
shore, and in the bottom of the lake, which was examined, justify 
the following assumption. The King was walking on the right 
side, Gudden on the left, until they reached the seat they had 
rested on before. The King must then have thrown down his 
umbrella and run towards the lake, for his footsteps could be seen 
on the damp moss-growa shore. Gudden had immediately rushed 
after him, and seized him by the coat-collar. His grasp must 
have been very firm, for the nail of one of his fingers was 
splintered. Ludwig, on the other hand, must have continued to 
— forward, for Gudden had retained both the coats of the 

ing in his hand. Above the doctor’s left eye there was a bruise, 
which undoubtedly resulted from a blow. A terrible struggle 
must have taken place.” 


It is a very sad but an engrossing story. 





DYOTT’S DIARY.* 
Ir any one expects to find in William Dyott a rival to Pepys, 
or even to Creevey, he will surely be disappointed. In vain 








* Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845: a Selection from the Journal of William Dyott, 
sometime General to the British Army and Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty King 
George III, Edited by Reginald W. Jeffery, M.A, 2 vols. London: A. 
Coustable and Co. [213. 6d.) 


you will look in these pages for the gift of intimacy which 
has made Samuel Pepys known to many generations of men. 
In vain you will look for the reckless criticism of men and 
things which gives life to the admirable Creevey. Dyott’s 
talent was of a simpler, quieter kind. He was, in brief, a 
plain-hearted soldier and squire, who served his King and his 
country with loyalty and wisdom, and who was industrious 
enough to keep a record of his travels and adventures for 
a period of sixty-five years. And it is this continuity which 
gives his Diary its greatest value. His intelligence was not 
above the common. As a writer he has neither skill nor 
pretension; he is content to put down in the hieroglyphic 
consecrated to journals whatever he saw and heard. But he 
was persistent, and his persistence gives us a chance of 
watching his growth from youth to age, and of seeing what 
cbanges of habit and policy took place in the England of his 
time. 

William Dyott belonged whole-heartedly to his age. He 
swam down the current with joyousness and good temper. 
When he was young it was the fashion to drink, and he never 
lost the chance of emptying a bottle. His sketch of Nova 
Scotia, visited by Prince William, afterwards William IV., is 
not without its value as a picture of manners, and the naiveté 
of his enthusiasm does infinite credit to his simplicity. He 
was delighted to bask in the sun of princely approval, and he 
took a frank pleasure in an orgie which lasted many weeks. 
“ We had a good dinner,” says he after his easy fashion, “ and 
got outrageously drunk, Prince and subject”; but he did not 
earry the habits of youth into manhood, and he presently 
settled down with evident satisfaction to the duties of a country 
gentleman. Tor the profession of arms he seems to have had 
a tempered zeal. Promotion did not come swiftly enough to 
him, and he did not readily forgive the tardiness with which 
the devotion of his son, a soldier and the son of a soldier, was 
rewarded, Moreover, though he lived through the Napoleonic 
age, he did not have the good fortune to see the best of the 
fighting. The weeks which he spent in the West Indies, the 
“sngar islands” of Sheridan’s contempt, gave him no hope of 
glory. He arrived in Egypt in time to witness the surrender 
of Menou. He makes no mention of Trafalgar, and refers to 
Waterloo but incidentally. The truth is that his tastes were 
rural and domestic. He was happiest in the cultivation of his 
land, and in watching the growth and progress of his children. 
A fonder father never lived, and the efforts which he made to 
win from the Commander-in-Chief a proper recognition for 
his son Dick should clearly bave met with a better result. 

Dyott, in fact, was eminently characteristic of England and 
his century. He was a stern and serious Tory. He was 
rigidly opposed to change in life as in politics. He hated the 
railways as bitterly as he detested Parliamentary reform, He 
stood for the Throne and the Constitution, and he demanded 
from his Sovereign dignity and stateliness. Much as he had 
admired William 1V. when he was a mere Prince, he deeply 
deplored his ambition to be a popular Monarch. His ideal 
was “ George III. of blessed memory,” and he did not recognise 
the signs of Queen Victoria’s strength and intelligence. “A 
very young Queen,” he wrote at the time of William IV.'s 
death, “coming to the throne of this mighty Empire (just 
eighteen years of age), brought up by, and subject to the 
control of a weak, capricious mother, surrounded by the 
parents’ chosen advisers from distinguished democratick 


councillors, gives token of unpropitious times to come.” Nor 
did he change his opinion when he had seen her Majesty. It 


is thus that he describes her in 1840 :— 

“T had an opportunity of seeing the Queen and her consort 

driving in a low phaeton in the Park twice; their equipage and 
attendance were inferior to many of those to be seen in the Park. 
Dick and I had an opportunity of a full view of the Queen getting 
into the phaeton from a visit to the Duchess of Kent. I could 
not see much to admire as to countenance or Princely character. 
The proceedings of the Court contrasted with the days of 
George III. of gracious remembrance is not favourable to the 
modern monarch,” 
In other words, Dyott was seventy-nine years of age, and his 
mind reverted with pleasure to the brave days when the blind 
King held Court at Weymouth, and when Dyott, his aide-de- 
camp, was asked to join the Royal table at cards. 

Though Dyott lived, when he would, in the great world, he 
has not much to say of it that is fresh or interesting. Even 
Wellington failed to excite his enthusiasm. “Dined at 





Teddesley,” Le writes in 1821, “to meet the great Captain of 
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the age, the Duke of Wellington. ..... The Duke was not 
very talkative, though a large party of his friends were 
present. I was never in his company before; neither bis 
appearance, nor manners, nor conversation strike you as a 
man posessing the great mind and capacity he had so 
wonderfully displayed.” Yet there is often an unmistakable 
shrewdness in his observations. At the outset he was dazzled 
by the talk of Croker, whom he frequently met at Drayton. 
Presently, however, he seems to have looked at him with the 
disapproval which most of the world shared. “Croker was 
there,” he writes in 1838, “as full of grimace and gab as 
usual.” Johnson he had seen, as became one who had been 
brought up near Lichfield, and had lived in the house which 
had once been Mrs. Porter's. “On the 14th,” he writes in 
August, 1838, “a statue was erected to represent the great 
Dr. Johnson in the market-place, Lichfield, the gift of 
Chancellor Law’s to the city; a very bad likeness, and in my 
opinion a worse piece of sculpture; of the former I can speak 
from remembrance of the mighty man, of the latter my 
judgment is of little consequence.” It is satisfactory to know 
that “the mighty man” was a prophet even in his own 
country. But he whom Dyott reverenced beyond all others 
was Sir Robert Peel. For him Dyott’s admiration never 
flagged. They were friends and neighbours, and in the last 
years of his life the General was a constant visitor at Drayton. 
He first mentions him in 1825. “On the 12th September,” 
he writes, “I dined at Sir Robert Peel’s to meet Mr. Peel, 
the Secretary of State...... The Secretary was most 
gracious, as usual. I[t was a delightful sight to observe 
the old Baronet raised by his own individual exertion to the 
eminence he had attained in society, and to the high grati- 
fication of seeing his son one of the first and greatest 
men in the land sitting at the head of his father’s table to 
greet his friends and entertain them with his parent’s hospi- 
tality.” Five years later he welcomed him to the country. 
“T called upon Sir Robert Peel,” he says in 1830, “my first 
visit on his accession to Drayton Manor. Found the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State uncommon civil. He 
mentioned how joyously he looked forward to the becoming 
settled as a country gentleman, and his hope that his neigh- 
bours would accept him as a friend amongst them.” There 
was one neighbour, at any rate, who accepted Peel with 
friendly enthusiasm, and that was Dyott. The hero of the 
second half of his Diary is undoubtedly the statesman whom 
he calls “the Right Honourable.” The journal comes to an 
end before the repeal of the Corn-laws; and though we do 
not know what Dyott thought of the part which Peel played 
in the crisis, it is improbable that his friendship for “the 
Secretary of State,” warm as it was, successfully stood the 
strain. 

In conclusion, the value of the Diary depends, not upon the 
wisdom, but upon the plain sense of Dyott. We know what 
many men of talent and intellect thought and said in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. There are added to our 
knowledge the opinion and character of a simple country 
gentleman, who was most intimately at home at Freeford 
Hall, and who was happiest in the society of his family and 
neighbours. That the Diary was worth publishing there can 
be no question. It was also worth a more careful editing than 
it has received. We cannot congratulate Mr. Jeffery upon 
his part of the work. The notes are always meagre, and not 
always accurate. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ILL-FATED EXPEDITION.* 


Ir is now thirty years since the last practical attempt was 
made at opening up the great natural resources of Bolivia. 
Cut off by Chile from the waters of the Pacific, the inhabitants 
of that inland Republic sought an outlet to the Atlantic by 
the vast waterways of South America. But the falls and 
rapids of the Brazilian rivers Madeira and Mamoré inter- 
posed an impassable barrier to navigation. To the ingenuity, 
however, of the engineer it seemed that this difficulty might 
be overcome by the construction of a railway round and above 
them. A line of steamboats established on the navigable 
waters would lead to the maintenance of a great system of 
international transportation between the heart of Bolivia and 





* Recollections o 


River in Brazil. By Neville B. Creig, in co-operation with members of the | 
Madeira and Mamoré Associations of ’hiladelphia, With Lllustrations., 
Loudon: J. B. Lippincott Company. [18s. net.) 


an Ill-fated Expedition to the Headwaters of the Madeira | 


New York City, a distance of five thousand five hundred 
miles. The unsuccessful attempt to construct that railwa: 
and the sufferings of the pioneers form the subject of the 
present book, and they certainly make a most vivid history of 
what the railway engineer has to endure and suffer in tropical 
South America. The country through which the railway had 
to pass was an unbroken and unexplored wilderness; here 
and there a few rubber-gutherers and traders were to be found 
scattered along the river bank; but the only inhabitants of 
the interior were cannibal tribes, with countless varieties 
of beasts, reptiles, and of insects, whose ceaseless persecution, 
aided by malignant malarial fevers, made life a burden to 
civilised human beings. The discomfiture of the expedition 
was no fault of the men at the front. They were racked by 
sickness and misery, their supply of provisions failed, and a 
host of minor misfortunes, due in many cases to defective 
organisation, beset them from the very first. Nevertheless 
they struggled on until the company got involved in litigation 
in England, and an Order in Chancery tied up the funds. 
The contractors were unable to pay the employés, and at last 
the enterprise was abandoned after a fourth of the white men 
engaged in it had lost their lives. Some day the work will be 
accomplished, for there is a great future before South America 
when the northern half of that hemisphere is fully settled, 
and far greater natural obstacles have been surmounted ere 
now by engineering science and human endurance, But 
Bolivia will have to evolve a more settled government before 
the necessary capital can be attracted within her borders. The 
book is too long by at least a half, and owes little to literary 
art; but the actual narrative of the working parties round 
the falls is vivid and entertaining. It is characteristic of the 
present trend of feeling in the United States that the author 
should remark :—‘“ A minute fraction of the money wasted in 
and in consequence of the war with Spain would have changed 
failure into brilliant success, would have established a perma- 
nent community of interest between ourselves and the nations 
south of us, and would have given us a commanding influence 
in the commerce of the two Americas.” 





THE FLOWERS AND THEIR STORY.* 


THERE are few things which are capable of adding more to 
one’s happiness than a taste for botany, which is a study that 
can be pursued almost anywhere and at any time. Nor is 
there any branch of natural science that can be more easily 
taught to children, or that is better adapted for opening 
their eyes. We entirely agree with Mr. Friend “that young 
people are born with a love of Nature.” It is too often 
crushed out of them by elders who are ignorant of natural 
history, and incline to despise the pursuits of naturalists. 
In this book Mr. Friend introduces children to the study 
of botany in a series of chapters in which he discourses 
much, we suppose, as he would were he conducting a school- 
class on a field-club ramble. A great number of photo. 
graphs replace the living specimens. We cannot help 
| wondering whether botany is made more attractive by 
| calling climbing-plants “steeple-jacks,” or pollen “fairy 
| gold.” To head a chapter on fruits “Dame Nature's 
'Tuck-Shop” seems to the present writer a poor joke, 
| though others may be attracted thereby. A single specimen 
of Mr. Friend’s style will give our readers a notion of this 
book. The chapter is entitled “In the Show-Room.” “Let 
me take you round to-day and show you a few of Flora’s 
| wonderful patterns and fashions. It is always an interesting 
| day when Mamma promises to take her daughters to see the 
| newest style in dresses and mantles, bonnets and hats; but 
| Nature can make quite as wonderful a display as any of our 
London milliners and dressmakers. In fact, it is from Flora’s 
realm that the patterns of leaves, flowers, fruit, and other 
| delightful things are borrowed; so we shall do well to go 
| direct to her.” The book sadly lacks order and systematic 
treatment. Nor can we think it well to begin with the study 
‘of the Compositae. Many of these criticisms deal with 
matters of taste, and we are aware that others may differ in 
| their views. The substance of the teaching is clear, accurate, 
| and interesting; it is the form we cavil at. 








* The Flowers and their Story. By Hilderic Friend. With 155 Illustrations 
of Flowers and Flower Studies from the Author’s Photographs, and 8 Colo 


| Plates. London: Robert Culley. [5s, net. ] 
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TWO VOLUMES OF LIGHT VERSE* 
Caprain Harry GRanwawm’s pleasant wit and dexterity as a 
rhymester have already been agreeably displayed in half-a- 
dozen volumes of light verse,—“ ruthless,” “fiscal,” personal, 
and irresponsible. In Familiar Faces this engaging light 
horseman is once more on the warpath, tilting at a number of 
modern types, social and professional. If he does not deal 
swashing blows, at least he is capable of shrewd thrusts; 
witness the last stanza of his portrait of “The Actor 
Manager ” :— 

“He is great. He has become it 
By a long and arduous climb 
To the crest, the crown, the summit 
Of the Thespian tree—a lime / 
There he chatters like a starling, 
There, like Jove, he sometimes nods; 
But he still remains the ‘ darling 
Of the gods!’” 
In the matter of puns Captain Graham is quite impayable. 
As an example of his atrocious ingenuity we may quote a 
verse from “ The Policeman ” :— 
“He may not be as bright, forsooth, 
As Dr. Watson’s famous foil, 
Sherlock, that keen, unerring sleuth, 
Immortalised by Doyle 
And Patti who, where’er she roams, 
Proclaims ‘ There’s no Police like Holmes!’” 
But of all the pieces in this light-hearted volume—in which 
the pencil of Mr. George Morrow agreeably reinforces the 
point of Captain Graham’s pen—none pleases us better than 
“The Conversational Reformer.” Inspired by President 
Roosevelt’s efforts, this worthy 
“evolved a scheme (pro tem:) 
To simplify my mother-tongue, 
That so in fame I might resem: 
Upt: Sine:, who wrote ‘ The Jung:’ 
*’Tis not in mort: to comm: success,’ 
As Add: remarked ; but if my meth: 
Does something to dimin: or less: 
The waste of public breath, 
My country, overcome with grat:, 
Should in my hon: erect a stat:.” 

Mr. Hartley Carrick, to whose Muse in Motley Mr. Quiller- 
Couch stands sponsor in a genial foreword, is also a dealer in 
puns. For is he not responsible for that superlative variation 
on a theme by “J. K. S.,” “Will there never come a 
season... .” 

“ When the Ivans cease to Caryll 

And the Rubens Paul no more”? 
That is an excellent perversion, and others almost as good are 
to be found in these pages. But the sonnet on “Oxford 
Revisited,” in which the speaker, forgotten in the scenes of 
his former glory, speaks of finding himself “standing (like 
Ruth) ‘amid the alien “ Corn,”’” seems to us an exercise of 
rather tasteless ingenuity. Apart from this resemblance, 
Mr. Carrick’s verses are much more academic in form, more 
literary in their allusions, than Captain Graham's. Some of 
these pieces are frankly essays in discipleship, and naturally 
suffer somewhat from the inevitable ordeal of comparison. 
And the instinct for parody, though happily justified in the 
“Song of Six Suburbs,” after Mr. Rudyard Kipling, occa- 
sionally leads Mr. Carrick into such literary sacrilege as the 
burlesque of Wordsworth’s stanzas to Lucy. With these 
reservations, we can cordially re-echo “ Q’s” words of greeting 
to Mr. Carrick’s high-spirited experiments in rhyme and 
metre. 





NOVELS. 


THE HISTORY OF AYTHAN WARING.+ 
Mrs. Jacos began her career as a novelist with a work of 
such striking ability that she is in danger of realising the 
truth of the maxim, le mieux est l’ennemi du bien, in her own 
person. Zhe Sheepstealers was not merely a novel of great 
promise, it was an achievement; and her second venture, 
admirable in many ways, did not enhance the reputation 





By Harry Graham. With 16 Illustrations by George 
Morrow, London: Edward Arnold. [3s. 6d. net. |—(2) The Muse in Motley. 
By Hartley Carrick. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. (3s. 6d. net.] 


[on The History of Aythan Waring. By Violet Jacob. London: W. Heinemann. 
is.) 
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| between them. 


| suddenly develops their latent mutual 


gained by her first effort. In her new story she returns to 
the same country—the Herefordshire border of England and 
Wales—in which the scene of The Sheepstealers was laid, and 
her choice is fully justified by the results. The majority of 
writers find the most stimulating environment for their 
dramatis personae in cities or towns; but human nature is 
best studied in the isolation of the country, and it is 
characteristic of Mrs. Jacob’s method that she is able to 
dispense with all the trappings and actualities and decorative 
apparatus of modern society without in the least impairing 
the intrinsic interest of her story. For one thing, she has a 
singular gift for creating and diffusing atmosphere; for 
another, she is a close student of unsophisticated and 
primitive types of humanity. This interest in primitive 
humanity, as represented by such striking figures as Tom 
Ukyn, the poacher, and his wife—a variant on the type 
immortalised by Béranger in “ Jeanne la rousse””—is neither 
the vulgar curiosity which delights in crude and squalid 
realism nor the cold detachment of the criminologist. Mrs. 
Jacob has no illusions about the sons and daughters of the 
soil who dwell, or dwelt, at the foot of the Black Mountain, 
for the time of the story is some sixty years ago. But she is 
careful to make us realise the hard conditions in which they 
grew up, and without any trace of idealisation succeeds in 
enlisting our sympathies, and even admiration, for more than 
one of her rustics, The figure of “Mad Moll” has an element 
of tragic grandeur in her misplaced but whole-hearted 
devotion; and there is a delightful sketch of an old gardener 
in whom love of flowers and of his fellows is quaintly united 
with a wonderful command of Biblical phraseology. 

Mrs. Jacob is hardly less successful in her gentle than in 
her simple portraits. The story is concerned with the fortunes 
of two cousins, Aythan and Eustace Waring, who were suc- 
cessively adopted by a distant kinsman, Matthew Bridges, and 
brought up like brothers, though for sentimental associations, 
as well as personal reasons, Aythan was always the favourite. 
When the two boys are already grown to manhood their 
benefactor marries a young wife, and dies suddenly before 
carrying out his second thoughts in the interest of Aythan. 
His will, as it stands, leaves his house and estate to the widow 
for life whether she remained a widow or not, and the con- 
sciousness that her lifetime intervenes between Aythan and 
the place in which her husband wished him to stand does not 
tend to improve the imperfect sympathy already subsisting 
Her mirriage had been one of convenience, 
and it is not until after her husband's death that she falls 
deeply in love for the first time with Eustace, the elder and 
handsomer of the two cousins. The discovery of this secret 
antagonism, and 
Aythan promptly resolves to leave his home and seek work 
elsewhere. He has already lost his heart to a charming neigh- 
bour, to whom his cousin, neglectful of his clandestine engage- 
ment to Hester Bridges, promptly begins to make advances. 
Barbara, a delightful young Diana of the uplands, soon routs 
the philanderer; but matters go hardly with Aythan. As 
agent for a harsh and unpopular landlord he earns the bitter 


| enmity of his tenants, and Hester, whose antipathy has now 


ripened to vindictive hatred, finds a deadly weapon ready to 
her hand in the poacher, who, already nursing an old 
grievance, is easily suborned to swear that Aythan, and 
none other, was the author of a murderous assault. We must 
leave our readers to follow the sequel in Mrs. Jacob's pages. 
Her method of resolving the difficulties of the situation is 
somewhat rough and ready, but it is in substantial accord 
with the demands of poetic justice, and brings a strong story 
to a dramatic close. 


The Adventures of Count O’Connor. By Henry Stace. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.)—This book deals with the adventures of an Irish 
gentleman in the seventeenth century at the Court of the Great 
Mogul. Though it cannot be called in any way an imitation of 
Morier’s famous work, “The Adventures of Haji Baba,” yet 
it would probably not have been written had it not been 
for the existence of its forerunner. Unfortunately, the 
subject of the book is more interesting than the execution. 
Definite details as to the Court of Aurungzebe at Agra would be 
extremely interesting, and a detailed picture of the rule of the 
Moguls in India would make excellent reading. These adventures 
might have happened in any Eastern Court, and they have no 
more special local colour than if they had been taken from 
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the pages of the “Arabian Nights.” Count O’Connor tells his 
story in the first person, manifesting an ingenuous vanity 
which once again reminds the reader of Haji Baba the Persian. 


The Speculator. By the Author of “The Soul Market.” 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—We find it hard to take much interest 
in a book in which the heroine, in order to make money for her 
absent husband, actually assumes male attire and goes upon the 
Stock Exchange. In the course of her efforts in finance Helen 
Marsh, posing as Otto Martini, has many strange adventures, 
some of which, it must be confessed, are obviously dragged in to 
make exciting reading. The book is distinctly melodramatic, 
and none of the characters act like real people. Readers who are 
not exacting in this regard, and who like plenty of thrilling 
adventures, may, however, find it worth reading. 

ReaDaBLE Novers.—Stubble Before the Wind. By Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. (John Long. 6s.)—A collection of short 
stories, most of them with a psychical tinge ——Sandy Car- 
michael. By Cutcliffe J. Hyne. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 6s.)—A book of adventures which will greatly appeal to 
boys. The scene opens with the flight from Culloden, and works 
through land and sea adventures to a conclusion in the caunibal 
islands of the Pacific——Withyford: an Exmoor Story. By 
Arthur O. Fisher. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.)—A very spirited 
story of sport and love-making.——The Magistrates’ Own Case. 
By Baron Palle Rosenkrantz. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A 
detective story, very cleverly contrived, with something more, 
and on a higher plane of interest.——Demos Awakes. By David 
Christie Murray. (John Long. 6s.)—The story is of a strike in a 
Scottish town, good, though not equal to the author’s best work. 
Graham of Claverhouse. By Ian Maclaren. (John Murray. 
6s.)—A fine study of the man, really biographical, though in the 
form of fiction. 


SOME 














BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Sizty Years of Protection in Canada. By Edward Porritt. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—‘ Where Industry Leans on the 
Politician,” adds Mr. Porritt by way of sub-title. That summarises 
as forcibly as possible the mischievous tendency of the whole 
system. An eminent economist in the United States told us some 
time ago that a certain Senator was commonly spoken of as the 
Senator—not from “ Annaland,” which he nominally represented 
—but from “ X and Co.,” an eminent firm of sugar-refiners. That 
is a neat illustration of how the system works. Here is a parallel 
from Canada. “Soap was the prime favourite when the Cayley 
tariff was enacted. The following year—1859—when Galt 
amended the tariff of 1858, sugar was easily in the lead; and 
then was bestowed on a single refinery at Montreal, and con- 
tinued to it until 1868, a largess which was never equalled until 
after 1897, when the Laurier Government made the iron and steel 
industry its particular care.” Mr. Porritt tells a most instructive, 
if scarcely edifying, story. We cannot follow its course, but we 
commend it to the attention of our readers. Here is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, bearing a special reference to the 
contention that a Protectionist system in this country could be 
contrived so as to work with the Protectionist system of Canada: 
“Tariff politics are obviously and essentially the most unsocial 
and provincial of politics. They set every man’s hand against his 
neighbour; class against class; farmers and importers against 
manufacturers; coal producers against coal consumers; province 
against province ; and Colonial manufacturers against manufac- 
turers in the Motherland. They are, moreover, utterly antagonistic 
to any neighbourly policy among nations, or to any large concep- 
tion of Empire.” 


Mother of All Churches. By the Rev. F.G. Cole. (Skeflington 
and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cole’s “ Brief and Comprehensive 
Handbook of the Holy Eastern Orthodox Church” is a book 
which may be read with great advantage. He is, it is true, 
partibus Orientalibus non iniquus. He does not deny that the 
Church holds Transubstantiation in its most definite form, but he 
seeks to minimise the authority of the Synod of Jerusalem,— 
“legislation in a temper” is the phrase which he uses. He allows 
that the adoration of the Virgin is even more extravagant than 
that of Rome, but has an apology for this also; it is the excess of 
the virtue of belief in the Incarnation. Still, he does not shrink 
from telling the truth, and his aspirations for reunion are limited 
by a sense of what is practicable. We are not sure whether he 
would give up the Thirty-nine Articles if that would bring peace; 
but he does not favour anything like unconditional surrender. 
That the Eastern Church has preserved primitive ways and 
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habits of thought more faithfully than has been dono anywhere 
in the West is patent enough. But this is a proof that if we 
could go back to the primitive models, it would not be well to 
doso. As for reunion, any alliance that should not include the 
non-episcopal Communions would be a disaster. Meanwhile we 
may most profitably encourage kindly thought and sympathy, 





The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion. By Henry Barclay 
Swete, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This « Study in 
the Earliest Christian Tradition” has all the characteristics of 
thoroughness, moderation, and candour which befit the authorita- 
tive position of the writer. Professor Swete does not attempt to 
minimise the differences, we may say the discrepancies, in the 
Gospel narratives. These are but what might be expected in 
the circumstances. An occurrence that was going to change the 
world’s thought could hardly be observed with a philosophic 
composure which would notice every detail. “But to dis. 
credit the narrative altogether because it betrays imperfections 
is unreasonable; they are, on the whole, signs of veracity, for 
they are just the flaws which we might expect to find.” Each 
narrative is carefully examined; they are compared, but no 
attempt is made forcibly to harmonise. These attempts, often 
highly disingenuous, have done far more harm than good. We may 
quote as a specimen part of what is said about the appearance to 
Thomas. First we have an instructive comment on the form of the 
Lord’s final injunction to the doubter: “ Become not—uh yvovr— 
Saithless, but believing.” He was on the way to become unbelieving, 
Pride and obstinacy might turn his scepticism into wilful unbelief, 
To keep him from that the amazing condescension of the palpable 
proof had been given. Later on we have a significant passage 
which those who are carried away by a not unnatural revolt 
against the supernatural would do well to weigh :—* How such 
properties as to be tangible, to bear the imprints of a nail ora 
spear wound, to be able to partake of food, can be reconciled with 
the power of becoming invisible at will, or with any conception 
that can be formed of a spiritual body, we do not know. But the 
limitations of our knowledge ought to be no hindrance to 
belief, if we bear in mind that the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is, 
ex hypothesi, a fact unique in human experience, and that the 
border land of flesh and spirit, to which the risen body of the 
Lord seems to have belonged during the forty days, is an unex- 
plored territory of which no man can speak with confidence on 
this side the grave.” 


Christianity and the Social Order. By R. J. Campbell, M.A. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Campbell begins with giving his 
readers his reading of the Gospel story. The Jesus whom he 
pictures for us is not the Christ of the Creeds, or, as Mr. Campbell 
is not bound by Creeds, let us say the Christ of Christendom. 
Has it ever occurred to him what an amazing thing it is for one 
man—even though hundreds or thousands of people go to hear 
him preach—to reconstruct Christianity? He is not the first of 
these adventurers, and he will not be the last. One thing may be 
observed,—he is not thoroughgoing. “We may reject at once,” 
he says on p. 63, “as unhistoric any Gospel references to 
portents which declared the supernatural dignity of Jesus at 
His birth, or even at His baptism.” But he frankly owns—and 
we are glad to see it—that there was something “supernormal ” 
in the post-Resurrection appearances. But the most interesting 
part of Mr. Campbell’s volume is his profession of Socialism,— 
“Socialism in the best sense of the term,” he writes. Here 
he gives utterance to a common delusion. There is only one 
kind of Socialism. Whatever it-may begin with, it must end 
with an absolute community. To the true Socialist home is as 
illogical as capital. It is not worth while to examine Mr. Camp- 
bell’s argument chapter by chapter. He has nothing that is 
particularly striking or novel to say. It may be put to his credit 
that he is not for abrupt proceedings. On the other hand, it may 
be argued that the compromises which he is ready to accept for 
the time really put his ideal further off. We are not going to 
take your property just now, he says to the propertied classes, but 
you must feed our children, relieve us from the necessity of thrift, 
put the sluggard and loafer on an equality with the industrious 
worker. Is this the way to create the vigorous, self-respecting 
community which is to manage to the best advantage the 
nationalised wealth of the country ? 


The Factory and Shop Acts of the British Dominions. Compiled 
by Miss Violet B. Markham. With General View of the English 
Law by Mrs. J. H. Tennant. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—The “ English Law ” is a very complicated business indeed ; 
but Mrs. Tennant has given us as intelligible a conspectus as 
could have been expected. Employers of labour, and those who 
are in any way called upon to protect its interests, cannot do better 
than study it. Part II. gives a similar summary for New Zealand 
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and Australia in seven sections, dealing with New Zealand, the 
five provinces of the Commonwealth, and Tasmania. Then comes 
Canada in six sections. The Cape has no factory law, but there 
are regulations for the closing of shops, which is done by local 
option. Two-thirds of the shopkeepers in any district may 
close the shops of the whole, December, and any week in 
which there is a public holiday, being excepted. The details 
of Colonial legislation are often interesting. No minimum- 
wage provision exists in any Canadian legislation. In New 


Zealand, where this kind of legislation is more developed | 


than it is elsewhere, no one under twenty must be paid less than 
5s. per week for the first year, and this wage must be increased by 
33. weekly every year. A boy of fifteen gets 5s. in his sixteenth year 
end 17s. in his twentieth. When he is twenty he has a minimum 
of 17s. for the first year and 20s. afterwards. 
whole holidays are to be paid for in the case of women and males 
under eighteen. Overtime must be paid for at the rate of one- 
fourth as much again as the ordinary rate. In Western Australia 
no person of Chinese or Asiatic race may be engaged in a factory 
unless employed before November Ist, 1903, and all goods 
by such workmen must be labelled “ Made by Asiatic Labour.” 


By the Rev. John Adams. (T. and T. 


Sermons in Syntaz. 





Half-holidays and | 


| mentary, naval, military, Xc., 


made | 


flesh. Is this possible? The ancients, notably Virgil, have some 
marvellous stories of grafting. 

A Book of the Saints. Dy Lawrence H. Dawson. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 1s. net.)—This volume of the “ Miniature Reference 
Library” has been put together with praiseworthy care, and is as 
good as could possibly be expected. The matter is most embarrass- 
ingly abundant, and the task of putting it into some kind of 
order, especially when the limitations of space are so severe, is 
one of great difficulty, and has been successfully managed. 

Thom’s Oficial Directory. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin. 21s.) 
—This is certainly, as we have taken occasion to say more than 
once, the most interesting of directories. Of course the limits 
of the subject make it possible to do for Ireland what is not 
possible for England. But the fact remains. Any one who has 
Thom’s Directory on his table has a really excellent guide to the 
knowledge of the country. (The usual information, Parlia- 
for the United Kingdom is also 
given in full.) We extract some facts which have to do with the 
contention that Ireland bears too large a share of the public 


burdens. England pays for servants, carriages, armorial bearings, 


| and dog licenses £1,380,526, in Inhabited House Duty £2,000,000, 


Clark. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Adams follows up in this volume a previous | 


work which appeared under the title of “Sermons in Accents.” 
His plan is to give some preliminary guidance as to books, &c., 
and then to discuss the force of the Hebrew tenses and moods, 
The student of I[ebrew will doubtless find in it a valuable 
supplement to the grammar which he may be in the habit of 
using. 


Ezpositions of Holy Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. per vol.) —Of the two volumes now 
before us, V. completes the historical books of the Old Testament, 
dealing with 2 Kings viii.-end, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; 
while VI. treats of Esther, Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. The 
allotment of space “ V!. is noteworthy: Esther, 
Job, 42; Proverbs, 2 Ecclesiastes, 114. In view of the relative 
bulk of the saan aie is remakable. It is a pity that in the 
Anglican Services it is only the occurrence of a late Easter that 
gives the Sunday congregation the opportunity of hearing a 
chapter from the Proverbs. The book will be used on one Sunday 
in the present year, on one in 1911, and after that not again 
before 1916. 

in 
\ 


Old Silver Sacramental Vessels of Foreign Protestant Churches 
England. By E. Alfred Jones. (J. M.Dentand Co. 2!s. net.)— 
First in the list of these churches the Walloon and 
Huguenot church in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. This 
dates back as far as 1548, though its existence was interrupted by 
the reign of Queen Mary. It recommenced, after a sojourn of 
six years at Winchester and of one at St. Alphege’s 
Canterbury, in 1576, and there it remains to-day: Archbishop 
Laud attempted to impose conformity, but without success. In 
1789, however, a translation of the English Liturgy was intro- 
duced. In 1895 the congregation changed its place of worship 


comes 


in 


from the large crypt to the chantry of the Black Prince. It 
possesses six silver cups bearing the date of 1632 and 


sundry pewter vessels. ‘I'he large number of the cups was 
necessitated by the multitude of communicants, which at one 
time reached a thousand. The French Church, Soho Square, was 
first founded temp. Edward VI. in Threadneedle Street, was 
removed to St. Martin’s-le-Grand in 1841, and thence to Soho 
Square in 1893. It has four chalices dated 1717, two plates, and 
a dish (1788). There are ten other foreign Protestant churches 
in London and the suburbs. One at Norwich has disappeared and 
its plate has been sold. Some of this, however, has been traced. 


The Stories of the Trees. By Mrs. J. Miller Maxwell. (D. 
Douglas, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Maxwell gives descrip- 
tions of seventeen trees, felices three of them, the pear, the apple, 
and the mulberry, with a fourth, if the sweet chestnut is to be 
reckoned, for it is not to us what it is to the Southerner. The 
fruit, indeed, is never of the best quality. These descriptions 
have, perhaps, a little too much ornament about them. Some- 
times we are inclined to wish that the practical element had been 
a little more developed. It might have been as well, for instance, 
in speaking of the sweet chestnut aforesaid, to tell us something 
of the uses to which it is put. It has of late years superseded, 
in a large measure, the ash for hop-poles, being itself threatened 
by new methods of “poling” the hop gardens. Mrs. Maxweli 
doubts whether it is an ancient tree in this country. It is not 
unlikely that it dates from the Roman occupation. Our author 
borrows from Pliny a notion that the apple was sometimes 
grafted from the mulberry, and got thence a peculiarly ruddy 


28 pages; | 


and in Railway Duty £328,720, from all of which Ireland is 
exempt, except that half-a-crown is paid for each dog. Add to 
this that rates in Ireland come to about 3 per cent. and in 
England to little less than 5, and we see a considerable balance 
in favour of the “ over-burdened ” country. A man with £1,000 
a year in England is not better off than a man with £800 in 
Treland. 
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LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING 


PAINTING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London 

saSowean yore a 
Stained to Jgd. 

GEORGIAN any tone, 0B foot. fixed Atay: 

Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 

DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 

SOLID OAK PANELLING 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen’s Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Per I Accident and Di ec 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTE™M 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 








LONDON: 8 Lomparp Srrest, E.C, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, 25,400,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


HH AM PTON §S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 





rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ¥ 
Tent ASSURANCE. 


+» «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, E.c MG. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


Governor 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary” 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL Established 1835, 
PROVIDENT 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT, 
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Assurances. 


43 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (i North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE, LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 

ACCIDENT. — 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
Fe QUIET WORK or REST CURE.—TO BE LET, 


Furnished, very small well-built HOUSE on cliffs away from trafic; 
8. coast; bracing air. Rent, for long period, very moderate. Photo.— Write 
“PF, Q.,” Willing’s, 73 Knightsbridge. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OoUNT Y O F LONDON, 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a MISTRESS of ENGLISH at the L.C.C. Trade School for 
Girls to be held at some Central Institution. Salary £120 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £220 a year. 

The person appointed must have had considerable experience, as she will 
be required to act as Second Mistress. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not liter 
than 11 a.m. on 12th February, 1908, accompanied by copies of three testi- 
mouials of recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 


Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are given in 
the London County Council Gazette, which is published weekly and can be 
obtained from the Council’s Publishers, Messrs. P. 8S. King and Son, 2 and 


4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an 
issue, or for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
24th January, 1908, 





OUNTY Oo F LONDO UN. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 


appointment to the post of ASSISTANT-INSPECTOR. The salary will be £250 
a year, rising by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of £400 a year. The 
person appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector (Education), 
and will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the duties of the office 
aud to such other duties as may be entrusted to him (or her), including the 
Inspection of Public Elementary Schools, Evening Schools, aud other Educa. 
tional Institutions. Women are eligible for this appointment. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 am. on Monday, 17th February, 1908, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope, endorsed *‘ Assistant-Inspector.” 

Full particulars of the Council’s requirements as to Appointments vacant are 
given in the London County Council Gazette, which is published weekly, and 
can be obtained from the Council’s publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 
2 and 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, l4d. 
an issue, or for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

29th January, 1908, 


| ITERARY MAN, formerly Secretary important Political 
4 Association, DESIRES SECRETARIAL POST or POSITION of 
Highest references,—“S.,"’ Box 2,195, Willing’s, 125 Strand. 





TRUST. 
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ts" OF LIVERPOOL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AIGBURTH VALE. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 














The Liverpool Education Committee invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of Head-Mistress of the Aigburth Vale Secondary School for Girls, a 
new School in course of erection, which will be opened for the reception of 
pupils in September next. : : . 

he Head-Mistress must have had experience in the work of Secondary 
Schools. The salary has been fixed at £400 a year. : 

Application must be made on or before February 18th, 1908, on forms which, 

together with full information as to the appointment, may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned. 
"Education Office, JAMES G. LEGGE, 
14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. Director of Education. 


23rd January, 1908. 
MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY. 


The Council are about to appoint a Demonstrator in Botany. Salary £150 
r annum. 
Poi pplications should be made to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than February 22nd, 1908. 
w. Mt. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ry\HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST COLLEGE 
OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 











LADY WANTED to act as PRINCIPAL of the COLLEGE.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the SECRETARY, Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, Dunferm- 
line ; with whom applications must be lodged not later than 8th February. 


UBLISHING.—An OPENING occurs for a YOUNG 

MAN of good social position and literary tastes to ACQUIRE a SHARE 

in a high-class PUBLISHING BUSINESS in London.—Write, Box 223, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

CHARITABLE SOCIETY in the North of London 

REQUIRES LADY as ASSISTANT-SECRETARY. C.O.S. training 








preferred. Knowl of bookkeeping essential. Age 30-40. Salary £30.— 
Apply by letter to T. 


HANCOCK NUNN, Rosslyn Grove, Hampstead. 


ADY with much EXPERIENCE in CATERING ona 
scale and ORGANISING generally WISHES to FIND similar 

ORK. Under a County Council or in a Factory preferred. Special capacity 
for organising. Good salary required.—Box 222, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &e. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 


Prospectus on application 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F-.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Edneation, All branches and systems 
taught.including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
1EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HYSICAL TRAINING SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 each, for 

competition among students (beginners) joining the VARDON PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE for Ladies at once. Students are trained for certificates 
of recognised incorporated examining bodies—not for private diplomas and 
medals.— Write, The PRINCIPAL, Castle St. East, Oxford Circus, London. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
































NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course : 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
reguired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








HE LAW SOCIETY.—The COUNCIL OFFERS for 

AWARD in JULY next EIGHT STUDENTSHIPS of the annual value 

of £50 to £40 each, tenable on conditions of pursuing under proper supervision 

courses of legal studies approved by the Council.—For copies of the Regula- 
tions apply THE LAW SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


eerese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and oo Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines ve, St Andrews. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME, 
with every educational advantage, for DELICATE or BACKWARD 
GIRLS, Poultry-farming and domestic economy taught. Ladies received as 
ay Pupils or Paying Guests. Delightful outdoor country life.—Apply : 
Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, Leicester; Miss ALLSOPP, Hill A 
Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils oe for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
used. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
indergarten and ining Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Kesident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


HIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


LENT TERM COMMENCED JAN. 22nd and ENDS APRIL 15th, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Heal locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss YCO and Miss TARVER, 
































LADIES as CHILDREN'S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


PGBasTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


| gg ry CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 





HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

THE TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 16th, 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


TJOLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 





Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 


or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


‘NT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting, High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 

Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
HERTS. 


1YORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Drivine. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
DCITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, March 3rd. 


\'T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
ith Title o: LA, 
‘or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.A, Scheme, the Uni ity, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 
Air v bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
Sous Goasietiae, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

ood education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Siiss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


rf\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


{\VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical 
and Theoretical training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, 
taught by Frenchman. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit ty 8 
Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.HLS, lst ol - 
cates. See Prospectus, 
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O-EDUCATION. 
ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
BALDOCK, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
has been Opened for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Prixcipat—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND 
(Author of “ Boyhood,” ‘*Through Boyhood to Manhood,” &c.) 
Heapv-Master—Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND. 





“A Natural Education” and “ For Our Daughters,” Lectures given by 
Mrs. Richmond on the Co-Education of Boys and Girls, may be had from 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Ltd., 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 3d. 
each; single copy, 4d. post-free. 








Boys’ SCHOOLS AND” COLLEGES. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new Schoo! House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools i in the last ten years. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Two Scholarships value 90 guiness per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas vd annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per aunum, will be —— for in June-July next, 

fae Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradford on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th . 1908 
Apply to the WARDEN. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Grptnctem on the 3lst March, Ist and 2nd April, 1908, 
for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per ann. ; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of Band y if applieation be made by 15th March, 1908.—Apply to the 
Head- Master, Rev. WaRRY W. McKENZIE, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, , Derbyshire. — ao 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, ys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

Leautifal and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
ont Extra Fee. JUNIOR ‘SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildivgs. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T., G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master: J. E. 

KING, M.A.—An Examination will be held at Bedford on March 10th, 

llth, 12th, for School Exhibitions for Boarders and Day Boys. There will be 

4 Exhibitions of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum, offered to boys coming as 
Boarders.—Apply for particulars to HLAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Siahenhign to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Heatl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. _ 
| Ogee COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
MATHE- 


LIFTON LLEG 
































COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, M&M 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
USIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908, Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTH WORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 








tions. 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and ilitary’ Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





NHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, including the Old Salopian Scholarship of 

£70 a year. tenable for 5 years, will be HELD on TUESDAY, March 10th, and 
WEDNESDAY, March ilth.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. ise Site 
BOYS. 


J CHOLARSHIP—£50—-LITTLE 
SS ~ “THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July lst a SCHOLARSHIP £50—us fi 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY, 
. C. LEMPRIERE, RE, Head-Master. 
EWQUAY, CORNWALL. == Healibiest climate in 
England.—Mr. H. E. RUSSELL, B.A.(Honours) T.C.D., OPENS in 
MAY a HIGH-CLASS BOARDING- SCHOOL (Preparatory). ’Near sea at 
S. Columb, Porth. Former pupils have taken Ist ino LC.S., lst B.E., &., 
&e, ._ Limited numbers.—Applications to Thornton House, ] Redruth. 


NELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


xamination begins on March 17th for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 6 HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
_ Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED. CHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School ont for Navy.—Apply HE AD-MASTER, School House. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Traived ow Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 

















NINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICB AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINABY TBAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 

on favourable conditions, 


[us PE 





The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 324 guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees, during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
* Worcester’ and on approval, pass into the Company's ships as Cadets or 
Sub-Officers (without premium), from which grade they will be promoted to 
the rank of Junior Officers as soon as they are found to be eligible, 

Or the Company may, at their option, pay half the premium for a year or 
two's training in Sailing Vessels after the Cadets have been educated on board 
the ‘ Worcester ’ for a period, approximately, of two years. 

Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre- 
liminary Examinations to show that they are, for their age, sufficiently 
instructed, and in perfect health, 

Form of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 
Pp. & O. COMPANY, 


122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL YORK. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 

Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students is a CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work ;— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, &c. 

For copies of yore and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN— 
Open Entrance Scholarships, two of £50 each, and two (Natural 
Science) of £10 each. Examination in Liverpool April 30th and May 1st, 190s, 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian 
Police. New Science Schools, and Engineering Department. List of Honours, 
&c., from the SECRETARY. 


PEAS A RE RE COLLEG J&. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath,.&c, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 17th. 


S # BOR SCHOOL— 

An utaeiosiien for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June. —Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Bev, the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne,—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. EINGDON, Supt. 





























FOREIGN. 


EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, -— Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery aud Dressmaking. French 
spoken. [Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.— —Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


HALEL CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY Rec EIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of becsmmahing. 
Direct service twice daily wi with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. — 


I J\IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holida ‘erms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlie. WALKER ; (Registered), uai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the French language.— Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardeus, 





ARIS.—Mlle. 
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O HAILLY, 
(SWITZERLAND). 





M. and Mme. AUG. BRIDEL will take en pension CHILDREN or YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN WISHING TO LEARN FRENCH. 

Every home comfort and care, House beautifully situated; perfect 
sanitation. 

Beferences:—M. Galland, British Consul at Lausanne, and others on 
application. 
Apply to M. AUG. BRIDEL, Box 11,534, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lecsons in all Subjects. 


Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


(jEBMANY.— HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 








BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards, 
Honse well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers, 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who or more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents shouid obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 

8), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

fai particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 

establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m.; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without , aK to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for ell Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 




















O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Biukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlauds, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Murhull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gi>. |» nea suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medieal and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 














HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of ber and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
te Nurseries. Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars 
and permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Norland Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. 

ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6Ib., 2e.; 91b., 2s. 6d.; 111b.,3s.; 141b., 38. 6d.; 2L1b., 5s. Carriage 
Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. uick delivery. 

i iculars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 

COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 

for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. an . B 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 
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Inns managed by the PEOPLE'S BEFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSO- 
CIATION, Limited : _— 


FOX, WILLIAN, FIRST GARDEN CITY. 
SYDNEY ARMS, PERRY STRERT, CHISLEHURST. 
CROWN, BASILDON, PANGBOURNE. 


Apply for £1 shares to P.B.H.A., Ltd., Broadway Chambers, Westmiaster, 
5% paid regularly since 1899, 
Ask for list of 70 Inns run on Reformed Lines. 


YTPBWRIFI RN G WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


PADGES AND HAT RIBBONS, 


For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s.; 

L Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 58; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., 213 13s.; Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 
63s., for 25s.; Bennett's How to Become an Author, 5s., for 2s.; Money-Making 
Ad-Writing, an Encyclopedia of Advertising, 10s. 6d., for 2s. 6d.; Menpes’ 
histler, 42s., for 12s. 6d.; Harmsworth Ency., 8 vols., Educator, 8 vols., 30s. 
each ; Williamson’s George Morland, large r, 638. net, for 36s.; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 64.; Woman el He tmapertenae, He.. for 10s, 6d, 
Sport, Nat. History, Science, First Edits., Court Memoirs, Occult Works, 
Shakes jana, ks. Please state wants.—-BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—We offer Who's Who, 1907, 4s. 6d. (pub. 11s. net); 
Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; London 
Directory, 1907, 12s. 6d., cost 32s. ; Lear's Book of Nonsense, 2s, 64. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporting 
books, and first editions.—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE. The February 

Supplementary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. NEW BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE. Every 
class of reader will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. 
The Complete Annual Catalogue can also be had. Books cosas to all parts 
of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder 
and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


1% CLASS GOODS AT 3rp CLASS PRICES.—The 

Best and Largest Stock of Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the 
World, 25 to 80 per cent. reduction from the published ~— Write for our 
FEBRUARY Catalogue, containing some 7,000 titles.—W. H. SMITH & SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£1 lés. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 
PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, 8.W.; 32 Piccadilly 
Circus, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
R N.S... 
ie 


—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In consequence of the success of the ‘ CARPATHIA’ MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE and the great demand for accommodation, 

THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

have decided to dispatch the Magnificent TWIN-SCREW 

*PANNONIA,’ 10,000 tons, 

from LIVERPOOL on Tuesday, the llth agg next, at noon, calling at 

GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MALTA, TRIESTE, FIUME, PALERMO, and 

NAPLES, arriving at tie latter port on the 4th March. Passengers will 

return to Liverpool from Naples by THAT WELL-KNOWN Ocean LuinzR, 

*CARONIA,’ on the llth March, and are due to arrive at Liverpool onthe 


16th March. 
Apply the CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd.. Liverpool. London: 93 Bishopsgate 


Street, E.C.; 29-30 Cockspur Street, 5. W. 
WINTER IN PORTUGAL 


MONT ESTORIL, Tur Portvevess Brvrera. 
Last week’s average mean temperature, 542 deg. Fabr. 


OR MADEIRA. 

13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
First-Class Throughout. Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses, 
R.M.S. CLEMENT (3,500 tons) - eco London, Ist Feb. 
R.M.S. LANFRANC (6,400 tons, tw.-scr.)... L'pool, 8th Feb. London, llth Feb. 





STEAMER 





| BOOTH LINE, 1! Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.8 

From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourish went suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to ‘ur Pupuisugr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 


CAPITAL—Paid-up, £3,000,000 ; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000 ; 
Subscribed Capital, £15,900,000, 


RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), 22,350,000. 
NUMBE OF SHAREHOLDERS, 16,632. 


DIRECTORS, 

Sir JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.C.M.G., K.C.LE. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Es4. 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 





COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. : 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of LICHFIELD. ROBER? WIGRAM, Esq. 


Jomsr GENERAL MANAGERS.—ROBERT T. HAINES, Esq.. THOMAS ESTALL, Esq., and 
D, J. H. CUNNICK, Esq. 
SoLiciroRs.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq, WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


The Directors retiring by rotation are Claude 
Villiers Emilius Laurie, William Robert Moberly, 
and Robert Wigram, Esjuires, all of whom, being 
eligible, offer themselyes for re-election. 


THE Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
Balance Sheet for the year 1907, and to report that 
after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the 
profit, including £91,017 13s, 8d. brought forward, 
amounts to £751,839 8s. 9d., which has been appro- 
priated as follows :— 

Interim Dividend paid in August last £ 8. d 

of8 percent. .. ee ee -. 240,000 0 0 
A further Dividend of 9 per cent. 

(making 17 per cent. for the year, 

free of Income Tax), payable 7th 

proximo .. ee ee ee +» 270,000 0 0 
Applied to Writing down Investments 160,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward to 1908 ee 81,839 8 9 


£751,839 8 9 


Premises have been acquired and arrangements 
completed for opening a branch at Paignton, Devon, 
on January Ist, 1908, 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the 
Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors and 
fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, 
and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. 
Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer them- 
selves for re-election, 








BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1907. 








CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES. & « a, CasH:— ASSETS. £ «6 4, 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, At Bank of England and at Head 
paid oe a 60 ae 000 0 0 Office and Branches ‘ 9,250,591 15 3 
215,000 Shares of £60each, £12paid 2,530,000 0 0 At Call and Short Notice., 5,280,211 3 1 
3,000,000 0 0 12,530,802 18 4 
INVESTMENTS :— & 6 d. 
RESERVE FUND .. ee oe -. 2,350,000 0 0 English Government 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, Securities .. .. 8,618,074 17 8 
including rebate on Bills not due, (Of which £75,500 
provision for bad and doubtful is lodged for 
debts, contingencies, &c. .. -- 54,904,372 16 5& public accounts) 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Indian and Colonial 





Foreign Bills on account of Cus- Government Secu- 











tomers .. oe oe oe +» 639.189 3 s| rities; Debenture, 
— ———— | Guaranteed, and 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— | Preference Stocks 
Balance of Profit and l.oss Ac- | of British Rail- 
count, including £91,017 13s. 8d. ways ; British Cor- 
brought from year 1906 ., +» 761,839 8 9| poration 4 Water- : 
——— works Stoc -. 4,758,563 18 6 
Less my y nay 8 per cent. a Dock, | 
paid in August last ee «+» 240,000 0 0 onservancy, anc 
- yo of 9 per cent. payable : other Investments 362,518 0 5 
7 ruary next ee +» 270,000 0 0 a 13,739,151 16 7 
» Applied to writing down In- Liability of Customers for Accept- 
vestments .. *e ee +» 160,000 0 0| _ ances, &c., as per Contra +.» 639,189 3 8 
Boe | Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. :. |. 33,441,298 10 3 
670,000 0 0 Bank Premises in London and Coun 625,029 0 0 


81,839 8 9 








MEDOC. iis 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%" Due, 


&-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher a 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The , ey this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wiue. 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Lauway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in vaiue, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO,, 
83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINCHAM, 


Sots PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz, 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


: To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Weavers, 

Residents abroad can order from the iocal 

“K” Agent, Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 

Agency, any high-class Store will obtain jrom 

“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
66 K ” 


SHOES. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
19 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Total Assets exceed......... 00.000 00++0.47,000,000 

Claims Paid exceed ..................844,000,000 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &e, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 























£60,975,401 8 10 £60,975,401 8 10 





M. O. FITZGERALD, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBERT WIGRAM, Directors. 
R. T. HAINES, T. ESTALL, D. J. H. CUNNICK, Joint General Managers, 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been complied with; and we report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash 
Balances and the Money at Call and Short Notice at the Head Office, and the securities representing the invest- 
ments of the Bank; and having examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and 
with the certified returns from each Branch, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is full and fair and 

roperly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs as shown by such 
Socks and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PRAT, } Auditors 
20th January, 1908. Chartered Acceuntants. 

At the Annual General Meeting (Robert Wizriin, Esq, in the chair) the above Report was adopted. The 
retiring Directors, Claude Villiers Emilius La. vie, 2sq., Willia : Robert Moberly, Esq., and Robert Wigram 
Esq., were re-elected. F 

Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat were re-appointed Auditors for the current year. 

The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and 
other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair, 





The Nationa! Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales,as well 


as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have 
money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts throush any of the Branches free of charge. 4 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates 
advertised by the Dank in the London newspapers from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on 
the usual terms. 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business 
conducted. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all 
British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of 
Travellers. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Co of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on 
application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's Branches. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THB 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPAny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washe 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LiBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THB 
HaRo.p A, WILSON COMPANY, LtD., 35 King 
Street West, Joronto, Canada; WM. DAWSON 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Tovrvnto, 
Canada ; A,T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherina 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Deport, Cairo and 
Port Said; and WM, DAWSON AND SONS, 
Cape Town, 


Chicago, 
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“THE TIMES” 


explains why its new publication is named 


The Historians’ History of the World 


The Historians’ History of the World is at once the most readable and the 


most authoritative of histories. 


The very method of its construction ensures 


a larger measure of authenticity than the individual historian can hope to attain. 


If this claim seems to you over-conjident, let us urge you to put it to the 


most searching of 
request, an 


prepaid, for a week’s jree examination in your own home. 


tests, 
entire set of twenty-five volumes in a bookcase, 


We shall take pleasure in sending you, on 


carriage 
Should the 


books seem to you not to meet your needs, ajter this examination, they 
may be returned at our expense, and you incur no obligation of any kind, 


The Origin of The 


Historians’ History 


Some ten years ago the editors of 
The History established themselves in 
offices near the British Museum—that 
they might have at hand the most im- 
portant collection of books in the world— 
and began the gigantic task of con- 
structing a narrative that should embody 
the whole story of man’s efforts and 
achievements—in every age, under every 
national standard, in every domain of 
human activity. They enlisted the co- 
operation of the most authoritative 
historians throughout the world. They 
engaged the services of trained literary 
advisers, critics, and translators—for they 
aimed to produce a work that should be 
notable as literature no less than as 
history. 


The Makers of The 
Historians’ History 


A mere list of the better-known eon- 
tributors suggests a catalogue of the 
most celebrated living historians; and 
this leaves out of account the less famous 
workers, who, to the number of several 
scores, laboured for months and years 
together in the humbler but scarcely less 
important capacities of editorial assis- 
tants, searchers through the byways of 
historical literature, and translators from 
many languages. Some were engaged for 
a special purpose, that their expert know- 
ledge might be exercised for a brief period 
towards perfecting a particular feature of 
the work; others laboured continuously 
foryears. Most of the more distinguished 
specialists have contributed illuminative 
chapters, in which the accumulated 
researches of a lifetime in a particular 
field are summarised. Others wrote 
nothing original, but brought to bear 
similar resources of knowledge on the task 
of criticising, amending, and perfecting 
those portions of the history dealing with 
the subjects of which they had made 
themselves masters. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there 
was never & more notable company of 
historians enlisted from many diverse 
nations as contributors to any single 
book. Yet the contributions of these 
writers—important as they are—consti- 
tute only one feature of a many-sided 
work. This will best be understood from 
40 inspection of the work itself, which we 
offer to send you, free of all cost, for 
@xamination in your own home. 





What's in a Name? 


To make the case clear to readers who 
have not as yet seen the work, it must 
be explained that the self-imposed task 
of the editors of The Historians’ His- 
tory of the World involved not merely 
the subjecting of every fact to the 
most searching tests of scholarship, but 
also the presentation of the facts in 
the most picturesque and interesting 
narrative consistent with accuracy. To 
this end they explored the entire field of 
historical literature, ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern—in every language—not for 
facts merely, but also in quest of well-told 
stories of history. It was not enough 
that a good account of any given event 
was available; if a better account existed 
in any language it must be found; nay, 
the ideal standard from which the co- 
workers never wavered demanded that 
they should never rest content until they 
had found not merely the better, but the 
best account. 

Iaving found the best narrative, the 
aim was not to paraphrase it, but if 
possible to quote it verbatim or in the 
clearest and most direct translation con- 
sistent with the English idiom. 

Will any one contend that there are 
living to-day in all the world writers who, 
taken together, could equal in paraphrase 
the best portions of the work that the 
masters of history from Herodotus and 
Xenophon to Carlyle and Gardiner pro- 
duced in the course of more than two 
thousand years of effort? If not, then it 
must be conceded that the essential idea 
of The Historians’ History of the World 
makes possible a work of unsurpassable 
authority and of unapproachable literary 
excellence. 


From Argument 


to Demonstration 

As to all this, however, the reader may 
suspend judgment until he has seen the 
work itself, which may be examined, as 
we have already pointed out, at our 
expense, in his own home. But we 
must view The Historians’ History for 
a moment from a totally different point 
of view—that of price. It is readily 
admitted by every one who has seen the 
work that each one of these splendid 
volumes is, according to all ordinary 
standards, a guinea book. 

Yet our price is only 7s. 6d. per volume. 


We are confident that no new book 
comparable to this in size and quality 
was ever hitherto published at less than 
twice this price; indeed, we know of no 
case where a book of equal value has been 
published for less than 21s. 








| 
| 


A New Departure in 
Publishing Methods 


Our offer of The History at 7s. 6d, 
per volume constitutes so radical a de- 
parture from established methods ag 
fairly to be termed revolutionary; and 
it may readily be realised that this 
offer is made possible only by the intro- 
duction of a method of publication 
scarcely less revolutionary. This new 
departure should be of interest to every 
student of present-day economic con- 
ditions, There are, in point of fact, six 
radically important features that, taken 
together, make up the new method— 
namely: (1) The cost of the work 
(£70,000) is treated as a long-term 
investment, with a saving to early buyers 
of more than 4s. per volume from this 
item alone; (2) the books are sent for 
free examination before you are asked to 
purchase; (3) the price is made so low 
(7s. 6d. per volume) as to ensure a large 
and rapid sale; (4) the books are manu- 
factured in large quantities to ensure 
economical production; (5) the present 
edition is the cheapest that we shall ever 
issue—therefore the early buyer gets the 
best bargain; and (6) payment may 
made in small monthly sums (10s. 6d. for 
the cloth binding). 

The new methods just outlined are 
fully explained in a descriptive book 
which we offer to send you gratis and 
post-free. The free descriptive book is a 
quarto of more than two hundred pages; 
it was found impossible to exhibit the 
varied contents of so comprehensive a 
work as The Historians’ History of the 
World adequately in smaller compass. 
The book is full of interesting matter 
illustrating the many-sidedness of The 
History, as a book to read and a book 
of reference, and giving many excerpts 
from its contents, with specimen pages 
and illustrations. 

The coupon below enables you to secure 
the Descriptive Booklet post-free. 


"INQUIRY FORM 
BROOD wecconcenmeeennmne 

THE TIMES (Book Club), 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 


lease send me, gratis and post-free, the Descrip- 
tive Booklet of The Historians’ History of the 
World, with specimen pages, particulars of prices 
in various bindings, and free offer of examination, 
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THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 
classical authors in the Man, They were not far wrong, 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it can 
be strictly confined....... There are present in many post- 
climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodily 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to un- 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis- 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly- 
developed constipation of the bowels and with a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food.’—Zhe 
Hygiene of Mind—T. S. CLouston. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 

‘ Accuse not Nature, Sho has done 

her part, do thou thine,’—Milton. 

‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’ —SIR 


W. TEMPLE. 
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SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
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LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
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Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B. 
By General Sir Henny Baacxessvugr, G.C.B 
| The Trials of a King: 
Being an Account of the Visit of the 
| French Mission to the Sultan of Morocco 
| at the Sacred City of Rabat; together 


with an Interview with His Majesty. 
By Ev.is AsumeaD-Baptuett, 


Coke of Norfolk. 
Pterium. By Colonel C. B. Compza, 
The Night and the Stars. 
By B. C. Lemmany, 
An Irish Garden. by H. Krvosurut Moors. 
| The Fly on the Wheel. Chaps. 19-21. 
By Karuerixe Cecrt Taurstom. 
| The American Underworld. 
By Cuantes Wareter. 
Memories of London in the ’Forties. 
| By Davip Massow. 
Barbadu. By W. H. Avams, 
|“I will now Call on the Candi- 
| er. 
Musings without Method. 
Paris Revisited—A Visible Change—The 
Political Situation—An Ominous Lull— 
Secularism and the Church—The Chance 
of a Reaction—A Russian Patriot. 
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By Sr. Bansara 
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the Earl of Dunraven. 
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Herbert. 
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Ry Alfred Smythe, F .G.5. 
Tlistory anp Cuaracrer, By Dr. Emil Reich. 
| Tae Party Mati Muxpver or 1682, By Hugh 
Childers. 
Cay Tur Worntxe Crasses Save ?~a WoRKMAR'S 
View. By James G. Hutchinson, 
Tar Pusiic Truster. By EF. K. Allen. 
Tae Drama or To-pat ayp THE Postic's Arti- 
TUDE THERETO. By J. H. Barnes. 
A Viyprcation or Moperyism, 
Corrance. 
Tur Universities axnp a Scnoon or JovrNatism, 
By J. Churton Collins (Professor of Enzlish 
Literature at Birmingham University). 


London: 
Srottiswoope & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square. 


By Henry C. 





Pp. xx. + 850, demy 8vo, price 16s. 
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HARPERS’ MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE SEARCH FOR A NEW 
CONTINENT. 


The Anglo-American Polar Expedition. 
By V. STEFANSSON. § (Jllustrated. 


YORK. By W. D. HOWELLS. 


Illustrated. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


By Prof. C. F. THWING. ilustrated. 
CANADIAN VILLAGE LIFE. 


By HOWARD E. SMITH. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


BREAD AND ITS FOOD VALUE. 


By Prof. HARRY SNYDER. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
GREAT SERIAL. 


Illustrated by WM. HATHERELL, R.I. 
8 Complete Stories. 60 illustrations. 


6s, 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
With a Frontispiece Portrait of 


MR. LEWIS WALLER. 


A WHITE MAN. 


By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE and JULIE OPP 
FAVERSHAM, Adapted from Mr, ROYLE’S Play now 
being presented by 


MR. LEWIS WALLER. 


“ A success distinct and unequivocal beeause of the freshness and 
realism of the dramatic story.” —TZelegraph. 


DISCOVERIES IN EVERYDAY 
EUROPE. 


By DON C. SEITZ. Illustrated, 3s. 64d. 


“Brimful of humour. An extremely clever book written 
without any attempt at cleverness.”—Standard, 


BOY’S BOOK OF ELECTRICITY 
BOY’S OUTDOOR BOOK. 


By J. H. ADAMS. Profusely Illustrated, 6s. each. 


“Two engrossing books for boys. They provide amusement and 
inculcate a scientific knowledge which may bear excellent fruit 
one day.”—Daily Mail. 


STORIES OF 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC. 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. 5s. net (post-free, 5s. 4d.) 


The meaning of Important Symphonies, Overtures, and Tone- 
poems from Beethoven to the present day —including the work 
of Debussy, Sibelius, Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, &c., &c. 


THE CHEMISTRY 
OF COMMERCE. 


By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN, Author of “The New 
Knowledge,” &e. 


Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. (post-free, 7s. 11d.) 


“A clear and intensely interesting explanation of these modern 
industrial miracles.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d, 


THE 
| IV. London Political Society— 
Primrose 


CORN WALLIS- 

By ROBER 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
HELEN KEL 


THE eveuarine OF LIFE (Mars as 
“SENSE AND SENSIBILITY.” 
LER. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Annual Subscription, 16s, 


The FEBRUARY Number contains :— 


REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH 
Friendships with 


CHU 
lish RCHILL 


mpaign Experiences. By MBS. GEORGE 
veeg wert x 4 oF RGYPT: as Reveaied in its Monuments, 


the Abode of Life), 
An Autobiographical Record, By 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 





the Dat’ ting Ss 
Malachi. -é Hans H. Sroer. 


Eine Geniza-Studie. By Dr. N, 
PoreEs. 


The Exilarch Bustani. 
Worman. 


The Karaite Literary Gpocgents 
of Saadiah Gaon in the Four- 
teenth to Nineteenth Centuries. 
By Dr. 8. PozNansk1. 


By E. J. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


er 


THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls, 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Some New Seneiégvedions towards 
the Book of 


Aqfenta and Corrigenda 
J. Q. R.,jX. By Dr. 8. i, 


The Sxouien | $ f the Jews 
Seone Rabbtalo Tes rr 
ome nic Ideas 

By I. Apranams. on Prayer. 
Philo of, Al Alexandria.—IV. By J, 
The New . of an Un- 


canonical Gospel.” By Dr. A, 
BucHLer. 


Critical Notices. 











Price is. 





No. 28. 





Ready This Day. 
The Cost of OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
In Germany.—By Sreran Miuuisr,| New Zealand.—Hon. W. Pemare 
Editor Neue Freie Presse. Reeves, High Commissioner for 
Belgium.—Prof. Emite WaxWELuzer, New Zealand; and 
University of Brussels. Australia.—T. A. ‘Coauzay, 1.8.0, 
Considered in relation to probable legislation in this country, 
An Article by Sir WM. CHANCE, Bart., Chairman of the Council of the 
British Constitutional Association. 
THE RECENT CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES.—By Sir R. Haurtox 
Lane, K.C.M.G., late Director-General, Imperial Ottoman Bank. 
FISCAL REFORM— Letters by Viscount Harpines and Sir Epwarp 
Hamicton, G. late Permanent Financial Secretary to H.M. Government, 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION—Some practical results by the In- 


vestment Critic 
IN THIS MONTH'S 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Month’s New Issues. Digest of Companies’ Reports. Statistical 
Tables of 5,000 Stock Exchange Securities.—At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, 
and of the PUBLISHERS, No. 2 Waterloo Place, London, §, S.W 
FORTY-EIGHTH ISSUE. 

1908. 


WALFORD’S 


COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


*,* The work contains a notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 

and Appointments of each Person, his Heir "Apparent or Presumptive, and 

also a Record of the Offices which he has hitherto held, together with his 
Town Address and Country Residence. 





NOW READY. PRICE 50s. 





SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., a New y Street et Square, Lo London, E. Cc. 


H ATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
'H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


| GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 

| TU'TLONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

| A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 

LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telephone: CrnrTraL 1515, 

| ‘Telegraphic Address: Booxkmex, Lonpos. Codes: Umicopz and ABG, 

140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvei of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFrep Grisson. 
rice 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogu 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New y Bond ‘ St., London, W. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 
THE 


WORLD'S | 





HISTORY. 


Edited by Professor HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay 
by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. 


Magnificently Illustrated with Colour-Plates, Black-and-White 
Pictures, and Maps, 8 super-royal 8vo vols., cloth, £6 net ; 
half-morocco, £8 8s. net.* 

This monumental Work was written by tho greatest living 
historians expressly for the publishers, and is NOT the 
product of Scissors and Paste. 

It Is an entirely original work by leading European 
scholars, and is based on the most recent scientific and 
historic research. 





RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Full of good things about all the prominent 
people in Europe during the past sixty years.” 


THE COMING STRUGGLE IN 
EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” “The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East,” “The Truce in the East.” With numerous Illus- 
trations and Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





it can be obtained on approval through any Bookseller. 
Arrangements can also be made for payment by small 
monthly instalments. 





MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTESSE de BOIGNE. 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the Work, 
is now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first. 
The excellent translation will introduce these to a large number seen.” 
—Spectator, 


Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 
Vol. i. (1781-1814) and Vol. Ul. (1815-1819).* 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. [3rd Impression. 

“This book is unique. It is at once a profound and illuminating study in 
the concrete of the development of a child’s mind, and also an historical 
document of great value,”—Athenzum, 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce, with the publication of Vol. 1. 
(crown 8vo, 48.), the Completion of the First Collected Edition of the 
WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


11 vols., £2 48. the set. Each volume sold separately.* 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Mr, Heinemann begs to announce that a New Novel by the Author of 
“Joseph Vance” is ready to-day at all Libraries and Booksellers’ — 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 


Author of “ Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” 
THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers.”’ 
“A supremely good novel.”—Pall Mall Garette, 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, 
Author of “ The Merry-go-round.” 





[2nd Impression. 


“A story which stirs the heart as well as the interest to its very founda. 
tions, An absorbing novel of the greatest artistic merit, a real story of real 
people which will live long in our memories.”—Daily Telegraph, 


S H E A V E S @ [2nd Impression, 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence,” &c. 


“A remarkably strong, sincere, and touching piece of work, the publication 
of which already lends distinction to the literary reputation of 1908.”” 


THE SHUTTLE. 


By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 
“ A triumph.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WEAVERS. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. [3rd Impression. 


“Wealth of colour and exciting incident, careful portraiture, minute 
character analysis,”"—Spectator. 


THE STANDERTONS. 


By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


[4th Impression. 


* Prospectus of these Works on application, 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 





A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. S8vo, 10s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr, Hall has placed us newly in his debt by 
giving usa further work of remarkable freshness and great literary charm, 
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